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Our Fashion Sections 


Are A-bloom! ? 


. : F 
Never mind the cold grey 
F 
weather . . . pay no attention 
to the temperature! The fact is 
that spring is a-bloom all over F 
F 
our fashion floors. Come see A 
, . A 
our light-hearted prints, our 
lovely pastels, our wonderful J 
suits, hats, topcoats and acces- , 
sories. It’s time to plan for 
spring with our pace-setting 
ace. - 
fashions! Do visit us, while | 
oa i { 
you're in Madison! | 
, 
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Fashion Center, Second Floor 
Accessories, Main Floor 
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pear to have been taken in win- 
ter, but really it was made dur- 
ing the summer. On pages 12-13 
you will find a list of the State’s 
executives and legislators who 
will make and enforce the laws 
for the next two years. The pic- 
ture is through the courtesy of —Hll.: 295 Madison Ave., 
the Madison Foundation. a 
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, You Koad 


Practical Child Accounting? 


By Fred C. Ayer. Steck Com- 
pany, 1949. $4.00. 


This readable book covers the 
various phases of child record 
keeping within a school. It should 
interest school administrators 
and teachers. 

Emphasis is given to reasons 
for keeping the pupil records 
which should be maintained in a 
well organized school. It should 


help teachers realize the many 
purposes served by school rec- 
ords. Samples of types of record 
forms are included and discussed. 

The chapters devoted to teach- 
ers’ marks and to the philosophy 
and methods of reporting pupil 
progress to parents should stim- 
ulate thinking and progress in 
this area. Special attention is 
also given to the pupil guidance 
opportunities which are increased 
by a good system of pupil rec- 
ords. 

The author has drawn liberally 
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from other sources to enrich this 
volume and to make it a valuable 
handbook and guide to those 
charged with the responsibility 
of establishing and maintaining 
effective child accounting proce- 
dures.— REx L. LIEBENBERG, 
State Supervisor of Secondary 
Education. 


Reviews appearing in this column 
regularly are written by members of 
the Reading Circle Board or others 
chosen to prepare them. All books are 
taken from the Teachers’ Reading 
Circle Annual, 1950-51. See this List 
for other books on a variety of sub- 
jects. 


: = You od 


Speech Problems of Children, 
a guide to care and correc- 
tion? ; 

By Wendell Johnson. Grune & 
Stratton, 1950. $3.75. 


This book is an attempt by 
members of the American Speech 
and Hearing Association, to pro- 
duce a dependable book of inter- 
est- and value to parents, teach- 
ers, social workers, physicians, 
and others who are not profes- 
sional speech correctionists but 
who are nevertheless concerned 
with the speech handicapped. 

The broad introductory survey 
of problems of speech is very 
fine and points up the problems 
in a very understandable manner. 

Included in the discussion are 
chapters on Speech in the Home, 
Speech in the School, Children 
who “Don’t Talk Plain’’, Children 
who are Slow in Learning 
Speech, and Children of Foreign 
Tongues, as well as chapters on 
organic difficulties in speech. 

The emphasis on cooperation 
between all persons who work 
with the child, and the impor- 
tance of understanding the 
“whole child” and realizing that 
the child with a speech disorder 
is a person, are well handled.— 
GRETCHEN M. PHAIR, State Su- 


pervisor of Speech Correction. 
* * * 

In our confused political thinking 
teachers ought to realize that we can- 
not educate everyone to be a leader; 
but we could teach which leader to 
follow. 
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HERE is no forty hour week 
for school pupils! 


Pupils must go to their school 
classes five or six hours a day, 
then go home to their home 
classes for a varying number of 
hours. Further, compulsory at- 
tendance laws require their pres- 
ence at school, and laws, ordi- 
nances, regulations, and edicts 
limit their presence to the home 
in most off-school hours. Truly, 
these young and immature per- 
sons lead a much managed and 
strenuous life. 

Of course, the home is seldom 
considered a school even though 
it properly is credited with a 
major contribution to the educa- 
tion of our young people. A little 
scrutiny of the similarities be- 
tween home and school may sur- 
prise both parents and teachers, 
—particularly mothers and dads, 
who unsuspectingly really have 
been school teachers all the while. 
Let’s look at some of these simi- 
larities and speculate on the per- 
formance of mother and dad as 
teachers in these home classes. 
The school has many classrooms 
and so does the home. The rooms 
in the school are named accord- 
ing to their educational use. The 
rooms in the home are named ac- 
cording to their family use. If 
they were named by their educa- 
tional uses, we would call the 
kitchen the foods laboratory, the 
basement the woodworking shop, 
the study a guidance office, the 
bathroom a health laboratory, the 
parlor an activity room, and the 
dining room the general assem- 
bly. The dining room, undoubt- 
edly, possesses the greatest and 
most varied possibilities for 
learning experiences of all the 
rooms in the home. The family 
dinner table, then, is one of the 
most potent and dynamic classes 
held either in the school class- 
rooms or in the home classrooms. 


Differences in Preparation 


The teachers for this dinner 
table class ordinarily are unregis- 
tered, uncertificated, and un- 
licensed in terms of pedagogical 
requirements. Their work is un- 
Supervised by superintendents, 
supervisors, and principals. Their 
freedom is often the object of 
envy on the part of school teach- 
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Yes, the parents are teachers too, and since, like 


teachers, some do well, some do poorly it behooves 


both parents and teachers to develop mutual con- 


fidence and assistance in their challenging tasks. 


‘Teachers 


‘ine fie... 


Dinner Table 


ers. This freedom from certifica- 
tion requirements, in-service de- 
velopment activities, and a mul- 
titude of legislated restrictions is 
gained at the price of a complete 
absence of tax-originated remu- 
neration for services rendered. 
The teachers in the dinner 
table class are Mother and Dad. 
At least, it is generally acknowl- 
edged that they hold office as 
teachers even though the pupils 
often challenge the extent of the 
authority that shall be exercised. 
The school teachers and the home 
teachers certainly have this ex- 
perience in common but, unfor- 
tunately, both groups are inclined 
to ignore the mutuality of their 
problems. Nevertheless, Mother 
and Dad const:'ute the real, if 
sometimes nor.):nal, leadership in 
the home class group. Brothers 
and sisters often take over the 
task of teaching for short periods 
of time. Occasionally, there may 
be a substitute or a visiting 
teacher. The substitute probably 
would be employed to take over 
so that teachers Mother and Dad 
might have a much needed vaca- 
tion. However, the visiting 
teacher usually would be a guest 
who supplements rather than 
substitutes for the regular teach- 
ing staff. The visiting teacher 
may become a serious problem— 
especially if he or she has been 
unmarried for the major portion 
of a lifetime and if his or her lack 
of experience with children is 
greatly exceeded by a determina- 


Glen G. Eye 
Director of Student Teaching and 
Laboratory Schools, School of 
Education 
University of Wisconsin 








tion to remodel society in one gen- 
eration. In such instances, the 
distress of the home teachers can 
be appreciated fully only by the 
school teachers whose domain has 
been the object of an untimely in- 
vasion by an ill-tempered, badly 
informed but highly determined 
parent. 


Economic Status is Factor 


The economic status of a school 
often determines the quality and 
amount of education made avail- 
able to the pupils. In this respect, 
the home is not so different. The 
economic status of the home may 
not bear a direct relationship to 
the effectiveness of the teaching 
of Mother and Dad, but it prob+ 
ably would bear such a relation- 
ship to the type, number, and 
quality of the visiting teachers at 
the home classes. Certainly, the 
economic status will be a deter- 
miner of the adequacy of the in- 
structional equipment and sup- 
plies. 

The dining room class has the 
most varied learning program of 
all classes. In the morning, it 
may serve as the briefing or plan- 
ning session for the day’s activ- 
ities. In the evening, it may de- 
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velop into an evaluation session. 
At any time, it may be a place 
for generalization, indoctrina- 
tion, stimulation, debunking or 
recreation. The period may be 
devoted to the affairs of business 
management, including budget- 
ing, purchasing, auditing—and, 
in instances of misappropriation 
of funds or property, justice may 
be dispensed with brevity and 
finality. Indeed, the course of 
study in this class is broadly con- 
ceived, specifically applied and 
embodies varied methods of in- 
struction. 


The course of study for the 
dinner table class is varied, un- 
planned, and lacking in formal- 
ity. Many of the subjects or top- 
ics in the course of study develop 
in a spur-of-the-moment fashion. 
Often the subjects clamoring for 
attention come into conflict be- 
cause each member of the class 
may want his immediate inter- 
est to receive the attention of the 
group—thus arbitration must 
take place prior to the selection 
of the lesson for the hour. The 
“content” of this class is ex- 
tremely seasonal in nature. In 
September, the needs of begin- 
ning a new school year may oc- 
cupy major attention. In this pe- 
riod, there may be educational 
and vocational guidance, a study 
of modes of attire, or a discussion 
of time schedules. As the Christ- 
mas season nears, the class may 
shift its attention to budgetary 
problems. Having settled on the 
budget, there may be some per- 
tinent lessons in inter-group re- 
lationships. Not the least of the 
problems in intergroup relation- 
ships is that of recognition of a 
minority group, representatives 
of which may be school friends of 
the junior members of the home 
class. 


Ideas of Dad 


Another seasonal topic which 
is most regular in its appearance 
is taxation during the income tax 
period in March. At this time, 
Dad usually takes over. Seldom 
does he use the discussional 
method—at least, discussion in 
the nature of an exchange of 
ideas. He has one dominant idea 
and when he comes home in the 
evening, he proposes to relieve 
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himself of that idea in several 
media. Very often his observa- 
tions and lecture material extend 
far beyond the financial. He lib- 
erally includes government offi- 
cials, methods of taxation, and 
the nuisance values of citizen- 
ship. The home class may have, 
at this time, a teacher with more 
emotions than logic. 

Anytime during the year, a 
member of the family may re- 
ceive a “greeting” from the Po- 
lice Department for some traffic 
violation. This invariably shifts 
the subject matter of the class to 
laws and law enforcement. Need- 
less to say, the inspiration for the 
selection of this topic seldom 
leads to an appreciation of he- 
roics of municipal administra- 
tion. The patriotic and civic or- 
ganizations might well channel 
some of their essay contests to 
the home school! 


Rigid Procedure 


An outstanding characteristic 
of the dinner table class is the 
tendency to dispose of all prob- 
lems in a topical fashion, that is, 
generalization with respect to 
government, church support, in- 
ternational relationships, race pe- 
culiarities, and the disposition of 
the members of the teaching pro- 
fession. Another significant char- 
acteristic of the class is the at- 
mosphere of doctrine which pre- 
vails throughout. In all discus- 
sions and considerations, the 
framework of all events is static. 
It is static in terms of the estab- 
lished prejudices of the family. 
However, the greatest continuity 
in the course offered at the din- 
ner table comes from the persist- 
ence of this family doctrine. 

Further, this class possesses 
great rigidity. Problems are 
raised, considered, and settled in 
one class period. There is seldom 
an occasion when the class with- 
holds judgment until further in- 
formation is secured. The home 
class teachers seldom demonstrate 
a sense of responsibility for hold- 
ing the consideration of problems 
open until the class meets an- 
other time. 

There are many other charac- 
teristics of this home class— 
some of which are held in com- 
mon with school classes. It is un- 


fortunate when the instruction in 
the school and home classes come 
into sharp contradiction. In such 
instances, the pupil is most as- 
suredly the middle man in an un- 
pleasant conflict. The pupil may 
lose confidence in one or the other 
of his educational institutions. 
However, it is generally conceded 
that the school class filters from 
the pupil little of the established 
doctrine received at home—thus 
conflicts of this type may be a 
very temporary indisposition for 
the pupil. 


Evaluation of Outcomes 


School classes as a rule are sub- 
jected voluntarily or involuntar- 
ily to an evaluation of outcomes. 
Very often the school class is 
evaluated in terms of the home 
class purposes. This is a situation 
comparable to trying to measure 
volume with linear units. It can’t 
be done with much satisfaction. 
There is little conscious effort to 
evaluate the outcomes of the din- 
ner table class. If this were done 
properly, the purposes of each 
dinner table class would need to 
be known. Perhaps we must ac- 
knowledge that the dinner table 
class seldom has well defined pur- 
poses. For instance, after the fall 
elections the teacher (Dad) may 
come home considerably steamed- 
up over the outcome of the elec- 
tion. He believes that his home 
is his castle and if he wants to 
blow his top there, it is his priv- 
ilege—so it is. However, since he 
is a teacher, he may deliver a 
semi-oration with great feeling 
and pronounced gestures when 
describing the characteristics and 
probable services of the unde- 
sired successful candidate. In his 
enthusiasm for his subject, he 
often generalizes about the future 
outcomes of the government— 
thus giving the members of the 
dinner table class a lesson in 
government that probably ought 
never to be included in our text- 
books. (One may speculate on the 
possible pupil outcomes from les- 
sons of this type, but one must 
continue his awareness of the 
difficulties of evaluation both in 
home and school classes.) 


Many other instances of the 
dinner table lessons might be 
given. One could not possibly enu- 
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merate all of them because they 
are legion. Suffice it to say that 
the dinner table course is rich, 
determined, potent, all inclusive. 

We must remember that 
Mother and Dad have a number 
of responsibilities to their chil- 
dren and that serving as home 
teachers is only one of these. 
Their educational responsibilities 
are even more varied than those 
of the school teachers. For in- 
stance, there is the matter of com- 
pulsory attendance. Most states 
have attendance laws. Attendance 


for truant officers are provided 
in these laws. Regardless of the 
provision for such Officers, the 
parent is most often the ‘chief 
functionnaire in the task of get- 


. ting the child to school. Thus, the 


parent becomes a servant of the 
school classes,—in this instance, 
an attendance officer without a 
badge, without title, and without 
remuneration from public funds. 
The parents have an even more 
strenuous task than the legal 
officer who tries only to get the 
pupils to school. The parent must 


get them home as well—a strenu- 
ous and often baffling proposi- 
tion. The parents have a two-di- 
rectional attendance job and each 
way leads to school. 

Yes, parents are teachers— 
teachers of the home classes. 
Some do well and some do poorly. 
Surely, the same can be said of 
school teachers. The home and 
school teachers would do well to 
extend, mutually, warm and fra- 
ternal greetings of confidence and 
assistance in their challenging 
task—the education of youth. 








Human Rights in 


IVING in a global world made 

small by modern science, none 
of us can afford to hang on to 
our prejudices about those who 
seem different from us in race, 
creed, color, language, national 
or cultural background. The for- 
eigners of yesteryear are now our 
friends and allies, our world 
neighbors with whom we either 
win or lose our freedom. We are 
constantly being asked to expand 
our minds. as educators and to 
accept the challenge of building 
a fair and free society. 

There are resources on all sides 
for the task at hand. Certainly 
the teacher is the key perso in 
discovering the techniques by 
which children can become gooc 
neighbors. It is the special genius 
of the teacher to explore and ex- 
periment until the proper results 
are achieved. You speak now of 
teaching not only minds—but 
personalities prepared for living. 
In this way, you disprove Ber- 
nard Shaw’s famous witticism: 
“He who can,. does—he who 
can’t, teaches.” 

Wisconsin teachers, in their ef- 
forts to build a neighborly world, 
will be glad to know that the au- 
thority and prestige of state gov- 
ernment are behind them. The 
Governor’s Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, one of the newest 
state agencies with cross-sec- 
tional representation, was set up 
as an educational agency with 
the specific statutory duty to 
“help make Wisconsin a better 
place in which to live.” By what 
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a Changing World 


Rebecca C. Barton 
Director, Governor’s 
Commission on Human Rights, 
Madison, Wisconsin 








means? By stressing the rights of 
members of minority groups, by 
creating a “climate of opinion” 
in which each individual is given 
opportunity to develop according 
to his particular abilities. 

It is highly significant that 
state governments are moving 
into the picture of human rights 
in this way. Race prejudice was 
once considered a private matter 
between one’s conscience and 
one’s God—but now it is also a 
matter of public concern, espe- 
cially when it expresses itself in 
anti-social acts. 

The greatest social discovery 
of the 20th century is that all 
peoples are worthy of opportu- 
nity—with its corollary: all indi- 
viduals are worthy of opportu- 
nity. Prior to our day, this was 
an act of faith alone—a religious 
and humanitarian conviction. But 
now we also have scientific evi- 
dence that no racial or religious 
group is innately inferior—quite 
the contrary. 

Secure in this knowledge, we 
are swept forward in a tidal wave 
of progress in human relations. 
Within the last five years ad- 
vance in this field has been dra- 
matic and startling. Ralph 
Bunche is the grandson of a 
slave, and he has won the Nobel 
peace award, a professorship at 


Harvard, and leadership in the 
United Nations not by virtue of 
being a Negro but because of his 
superior gifts of statesmanship 
and scholarship, as a man. 

We cannot afford to relax our 
efforts. There are many potential 
Ralph Bunches in our society 
today. How will Wisconsin treat 
them? 

You and I stand on a new so- 
cial frontier which requires new 
social pioneering. Our State Com- 
mission on Human Rights is at 
your service. In turn, we need 
your advice and_ suggestions. 
Please feel free to contact us at 
the State Capitol, Madison, con- 
cerning our program of education 
whether in connection with mi- 
gratory labor or discrimination 
in places of public accommoda- 
tion and amusement. 

Our greatest consolation when 
the “going gets rough” is to re- 
member that Americans can find 
the solutions to intergroup rela- 
tions if they want to—badly 
enough. We are a nation which 
has never been stumped on ways 
and means. It resolves itself down 
to whether we want a free soci- 
ety but our comforts or conve- 
nience first, or whether we wani 
—really want—a free society— 
period. 

So before we go off to Timbuc- 
too to cultivate world under- 
standing, let us cast down our 
buckets where we are in Wiscon- 
sin and learn to understand the 
Indian, the migrant, the Catho- 
lic, Protestant, or Jew, the Ori- 
ental, the Negro, in our midst. 
We are not strangers, one from 
another, but friends in a com- 
mon enterprise of humanity. 








The Danish Folk 


HIGH 


N DANISH literature there is 

one great name that towers 
above all others, that of Hans 
Andersen, the writer of fairy 
tales. So it is in education. The 
name of Grundtvig, hymn-poet, 
historian and educator, springs 
to the lips of any foreigner when 
education in Denmark is dis- 
cussed. 

But with regard to his ideas 
and the type of schools founded 
on them most people outside Den- 
mark are rather vague. As 
Grundtvig’s ideas have played 
such a prominent part in the life 
of Denmark and even wielded a 
certain influence abroad, it may 
not be altogether in vain to give 
a brief outline of the history of 
the Folk High Schools. 

The Napoleonic Wars had left 
Denmark a poverty-stricken, 
third-rate country with a popu- 
lation of indolent, unenlightened 
peasants. The higher classes were 
mainly interested in aesthetics, 
and there was a wide gulf be- 
tween the educated and the com- 
mon people. In the Thirties the 
idea of government by the people 
was gaining ground, and as a 
first tentative experiment advis- 
ory councils were set up. But how 
could poor unenlightened farmers 
participate in public life? That 
was the problem educated people 
in Denmark had to face and to 
solve, and no one felt it more 
keenly than Grundtvig. 


Contrast to Modern Education 


Born in a Danish parsonage 
and with a rich cultural back- 
ground, he saw that the cornmon 
man must be educated—not in the 
modern sense of the word, but in 
a wide humanistic sense. Grundt- 
vig himself would rather have 
spoken of an awakening to an 
interest in spiritual values than 
education in the sense of gather- 
ing facts. Being a poet and a 
historian, he was a firm believer 
in the mother-tongue and Danish 
history as a means to making 
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good citizens out of the young. 
In many respects his ideas differ 
widely from current ideas of ed- 
ucation. He did not believe in too 
much school work for the very 
young. The young minds should 
be allowed to rest, so instead of 
sending the teenagers of 14-18 
to school, he maintained that 
they should be brought up in the 
homes of enterprising farmers, 
artisans or merchants. Not until 
they reached adult years had 
they attained a physical and men- 
tal capacity for learning. 


Grundtvig was too much of a 
poet and philosopher to carry his 
ideas out into practical life. How- 
ever, among the intellectuals of 
his time he had many enthusias- 
tic followers who were able to do 
so. The first Folk High School 
was established at Roedding in 
Slesvig in 1844, and the latter 
half of the century saw the es- 
tablishment of many others, so 
that at last every fourth farmer 
in Denmark had attended a Folk 
High School. 








——. 


Folk High Schools of Denmark 
have always intrigued educators. 
Mr. Petersen, who is spending 
several months in Wisconsin as 
a guest of NEA and WEA, con- 
sented to give us a brief account 
of how they came to be and their 
underlying philosophy. 




















In the Folk High Schools there 
are winter courses for young 
men, and shorter summer courses 
for the girls. The aim is to use 
‘the living word’—as Grundtvig 
termed it—to create an interest 
in the mother-tongue, in litera- 
ture, and in history. Singing, 
physical exercises, and folk-danc- 
ing are given great importance. 
There are no exams, no diplomas 
are given, and there is no voca- 
tional training. The teachers and 
the students have their meals to- 
gether; living together and shar- 
ing ideas is the aim. 


Education for Leadership 


It is beyond any doubt that the 
Folk High Schools played a great 
part in the cultural, social, and 
economic life of Denmark in the 
latter half of the 19th century. 
Those who had attended the 
courses became leaders in the co- 
operative agricultural move- 
ments. They had learned to give 
expression to their ideas so as to 
be able to participate in the po- 
litical life of the nation. They 
became pioneers for new methods 
and developments in their voca- 
tions. 


YT é 


Harald Munkholm Petersen, instructor from Denmark, visited Bert W. Well’s 
class in problems of democracy at East High School, Madison, and entered 
into a discussion of cooperatives with the pupils. From left to right are 
Mr. Wells, James Hogan, who gave a report on cooperatives, and Mr. Petersen. 
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In the 20th century, when Den- 
mark became more or less indus- 
trialized, a workingmen’s prole- 
tariat came into being as in most 
other countries. They were not 
attracted by the Folk High 
Schools to the same extent as the 
young farmers. However, in the 
last decades, successful attempts 
have been made to establish 
Workers’ High Schools in the 
towns on the ideas of Grundtvig, 
more or less modified by modern 
trends in education. In these 
schools more individual work is 
done, and study circles are a reg- 
ular feature. The two most suc- 
cessful schools are those at Es- 
bjerg and Roskilde. 


Way to Understanding 


At the end of World War I 
there was a strong feeling in 
Denmark that the best way to 
international understanding and 
peace was to bring young people 
of various nations together, giv- 
ing them an opportunity of liv- 
ing and working together. This 
gave rise to the establishment of 
the International People’s Col- 
lege at Elsinore. In this school 
young Danes meet with young 
people from other countries all 
over the world, even from the 
Far East. The spirit of the school 
is that of Grundtvig, but much 
importance is given to the study 
of foreign languages. 

Whether the Folk High Schools 
will be able to hold their ground 
in the days to come, is an open 
question. But there can be no 
doubt that whatever happens in 
the future, Denmark owes much 
to her great son, Bishop Grundt- 
vig. 


WEA Financial 
Summary 
November 1950 
Balance, November 1 _$57,287.11 





EEE 13,054.43 
$70,341.54 
Expenditures _______ $13,498.50 


Balance, December 1_$56,843.04 
Reserve Account—$51,000.00 
Bonds (Par Value) 


P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 
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Questions and Answers 


ov one GEES ace 


Your Retirement 





Here are a few written questions submitted to the 
panel at the Retirement Section during the WEA con- 
vention which due to the lack of time were not answered. 





Q. A teacher retired 20 years 
ago, withdrew her own deposits 
and received an annuity from 
state deposits. She has since been 
teaching and is teaching now. Is 
there any chance for her to re- 
ceive the minimum guarantee 
when she retires? 

A. She would qualify for the 
minimum guarantee if she re- 
pays with interest at 3% the 
money that she withdrew from 
her own deposits. Her annuity 
would be decreased by the amount 
of the annuity that she had re- 
ceived previously from state 
funds. She also, upon retiring the 
second time, must take the same 
type of settlement that she chose 
the first time she retired. In stat- 
ing that she would qualify for the 
$2 minimum it is assumed that 
when she retired the second time 
she was 60 years of age, she has 
taught 30 years, 20 of them in 
Wisconsin, and she has left all 
her own deposits in the fund and 
she has taught in the public 
schools of Wisconsin since Au- 
gust, 1949. 


Q. When a teacher retires does 
she always receive retirement ac- 
cording to the law in effect, or 
does the annuity change when a 
new law is passed? 

A. A person who has retired 
always receives the retirement 
allowance that was in effect at 
the time of retirement. This is 
not changed in any way by sub- 
sequent revisions in the law. 


Q. If a teacher leaves the pro- 
fession for a year and after a 
year’s absence from teaching 
finds out that ill health will not 
permit returning to the teaching 
profession, would this teacher 
qualify for the disability claim 
under the present law? 


A. This teacher would not qual- 
ify for the disability benefit be- 
cause from the above question 
one concludes that the teacher 
had not paid into the fund the 
year immediately preceding dis- 
ability because of not being ac- 
tively engaged as a teacher. The 
present law specifically states 
that to qualify for a disability 
benefit, deposits must be made 
during each of five school years 
(120 days) immediately preced- 
ing disability. 


Q. Would a man who came 
from outside of Wisconsin, taught 
in the state for four months, 
went into the Armed Services, re- 
turned after four years to a Wis- 
consin teaching position, qualify 
under the present veterans’ bene- 
fits and under proposal two of 
the Retirement Committee’s sug- 
gested changes? 

A. If a man left a teaching job 
after four months teaching in 
Wisconsin and went into the 
Armed Services, it is assumed he 
left teaching for the Armed Serv- 
ices and then returned to teach- 
ing. He would qualify for these 
benefits. 


Q. Would a man qualify for 
veterans’ benefits if he left a Wis- 
consin teaching position to enter 
the Armed Services before 25 
years of age? 

A. He would qualify for the 
veterans’ benefits as now stated 
in the law, whenever he left a 
teaching job to enter the armed 
forces. 


Q. Can a life annuity be chosen 
on annuttant’s funds with the 15 
year guarantee on the state’s 
funds? 


A. Yes. 
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Q. Do the years taught before 
1921 count in the present $2 min- 
imum ? 


A. Yes, the years taught in 
Wisconsin before 1921 count on 
the $2 minimum guarantee. 


Q. Could the amount of state’s 
deposits be paid in a lump sum? 


A. Under the present law if a 
teacher has ceased teaching and 
is eligible for state deposits these 
deposits are paid in lump sum if 
less than $1000 and if more than 
$1000 are paid in the form of an 
annuity. 


Q. May a teacher take out his 
own deposits and if so how does 
that affect his amount of annu- 
ity ? 

A. Whenever a teacher retires 
he may, if he wishes, withdraw 
all his own deposits and his an- 
nuity is then paid out of state 
deposits. However, if one chose 
the $2 minimum guarantee a 
teacher must use his own depos- 
its in the form of annuity. That 


is one of the requirements to 
qualify for the $2 minimum guar- 
antee. 


Q. Which would be better for 
the retired teacher, a Life Annu- 
ity or the 15 Year Life Plan? 


A. The life plan would pay the 
most per month, but upon death 
payments would cease without 
payments to anyone thereafter. 
If a teacher had dependents or 
relatives to whom she might 
want to leave her retirement if 
she died before 15 years of pay- 
ments then it would be better for 
a teacher to take the 15 Year Life 
Plan. 


Q. What do you mean by the 
term “Senior Teacher’? 


A. A “Senior Teacher” is one 
who shall have arrived at his 25th 
birthday on the first of July, pre- 
ceding the opening of the school 
year. 


Q. What are the minimum re- 
quirements as to age and years 
taught for any benefit? 


A. This is a rather involved 
statement to answer. Whenever a 
teacher ceases to teach he may 
upon a six month’s notice receive 
his own deposits. The state’s de- 
posits will be available to him as 
soon as he is 50 years of age and 
has ceased teaching. State’s de- 
posits are payable in lump sum 
if less than $1000 and will be 
paid in the form of annuity if 
greater. To be eligible for the 
minimum $2 per month for each 
year of teaching in Wisconsin 
from state’s deposits a teacher 
must fulfill the following require- 
ments. 


1. Be employed in teaching after 
August, 1949. 

2. He must not be on leave of ab- 
sence from a teaching position. 

8. He must have attained the age of 
60 or more. 

4. He must have had not less than 
30 years of teaching experience, 
of which not less than 20 years 
must be in the public schools, the 
teachers colleges, or the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

5. His own deposits must be paid in 
the form of an annuity. 








Public Relations Report 


Adopted by the Representative Assembly, Nov. 2, 1950 


HE activities of the commit- 

tee this year have been, in 
their essentials, a continuation of 
the program of the past three 
years. Emphasis has again been 
placed on public relations at the 
local level. Effort has been made 
to assist local leaders who are 
charged with the responsibility 
of organizing public relations. 
This has been done largely 
through the continuation of three 
projects initiated three years 
ago. 

First, we have continued to 
promote one-week summer work- 
shops where local leaders may se- 
cure help from men outstanding 
in the field of school public rela- 
tions. For the third successive 
summer these workshops have 
been offered at two of the state 
teachers colleges, this year at 
Milwaukee and Eau Claire, in 
1949 at Milwaukee and Superior, 
and in 1948 at Milwaukee and 
Stevens Point. Otis Crosby, one 
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of the best known men in the 
field, has directed all but one of 
these. The 1949 Milwaukee work- 
shop was directed by Stewart 
Harral, director of the Bureau of 
Public Relations at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 

This year the program was ex- 
panded and, in addition to the 
summer workshops, five one-day 
institutes were held sponsored 
jointly by the committee and five 
of the state teachers colleges 
Oshkosh, Stevens Point, River 
Falls, La Crosse, and Whitewater. 
Otis Crosby was again the direc- 
tor. The attendance at these in- 
stitutes averaged about 80. 

The committee estimates that 
during the four years this pro- 
gram has been in effect some 600 
local leaders have had the benefit 
of Mr. Crosby’s wide training 
and experience. That the value 
of such help is gaining recogni- 
tion is evidenced by the fact that 
several school systems and groups 





of systems are holding their own 
institutes this fall. 

Second, we have attempted to 
provide practical help for local 
leaders at our sectional meeting 
during the state convention in 
Milwaukee. In 1948 several suc- 
cessful projects in public rela- 
tions on the local level were pre- 
sented by local leaders. In 1949 
there was a discussion of the use 
of the radio in school public rela- 
tions by an experienced radio di- 
rector. Last year we held a joint 
meeting with the committee on 
locals at which Otis Crosby spoke 
and answered questions. The at- 
tendance at this meeting has been 
averaging around 250. This year 
there will be an innovation—no 
speakers, no panels. The dramat- 
ics department of the Shorewood 
High School will dramatize public 
relations illustrating and con- 


trasting in skits good and bad 


practices. This will he held at the 
Shorewood High School. It is 
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again a joint meeting with the 
Locals Committee. 

Third, it has been the practice 
of the committee to call the at- 
tention of local leaders to publi- 
cations which are of particular 
value. This year the committee 
felt that “Public Relations for 
American Schools”, the 28th An- 
nual Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Adminis- 
trators, could be especially help- 
ful. Gordon Boardman, a member 


of the committee, prepared a di- 
gest of this publication which 
was mailed to local leaders im- 
mediately after the one-day in- 
stitutes were held last spring. 


The committee has had the ac- 
tive cooperation of the Locals 
Committee and the WEA office 
throughout this program. It 
wishes to acknowledge their val- 
uable assistance and express its 
appreciation. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMIT- 
TEE 


REXFORD S. MITCHELL, La Crosse 
Chairman 

ALEXANDER GEORGIADY, Manitowoc 

KATHERINE BENNETT, Milwaukee 

JOHN BERND, Merrill 

GORDON BOARDMAN, Madison 

BEATRICE BURGDORFF, Mauston 

ROBERT HALMSTAD, Black River Falls 

DONNA KAPPES, Waukesha 

T. J. JENSON, Shorewood 

OTIS WINCHESTER, Minocqua 








Committee on WEA Organization 


Accepted by the Representative Assembly, Nov. 2, 1950 


HE 1948 Representative As- 

sembly voted to establish a 
committee of its delegates “to 
study the organizational struc- 
ture of the WEA and take the 
necessary steps to bring their 
recommendations before the 1949 
Assembly for action.” The com- 
mittee held three meetings dur- 
ing the interim between Assem- 
blies and instructed the chairman 
to make an oral report and re- 
quest an additional two years for 
the committee to complete its 
work, which the 1949 Assembly 
approved. Mimeographed copies 
of the report listing 10 specific 
recommendations and 10  prob- 
lems for further study were dis- 
tributed to delegates at the close 
of the meeting. In addition, a del- 
egate opinion sheet listing 20 
questions was included. 


A total of 42 delegate opinion 
sheets were returned to the com- 
mittee. Some of these combined 
the answers from several dele- 
gates or larger associations. Al- 
though this sampling of a little 
over ten per cent of all delegates 
is not conclusive, the results are 
summarized as follows: 

(Yes) (No) 
(25) (14) 1. Shall the WEA have de- 
partments similar to the 
NEA? 

( 7) (34) 24 Is the Representative As- 
sembly too large? 
Should the Assembly 
meet on Wednesday be- 
fore convention ? 


Should a _ state conven- 
tion be held annually? 


Should the convention be 


(29) (12) 3. 


(34) (6) 4. 
(30) (12) 5. 
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two days instead of 
three? 

( 8) (32) 6. Should the Thursday eve- 
ning program be elimi- 
nated? 

7, Should the fiscal year 
correspond with the mem- 
bership year? 

(35) ( 5) 8. Should WEA delegates 
meet by districts during 
the year? 

(29) ( 7) 9. Should sectional associa- 

tions be divisions of the 

state? 

Is the method of nomi- 

nating officers satisfac- 

tory? 

Is the method of electing 

officers satisfactory? 

Do you feel the Repre- 

sentative Assembly is ef- 

fective? 

Do you think wholesale 

revision of constitution is 


(38) ( 2) 


(27) ( 7) 10. 


(36) ( 4) 11. 


(28) (11) 12. 


(13) (18) 13. 


needed ? 

(29) ( 3) 14. Is the fall meeting of 
locals presidents worth- 
while? 


Are you a delegate for 
longer than one year? 
Should delegates be 
elected for a minimum of 
three years? 

(36) ( 4) 17. Should WEA committee 
members serve for more 
than one year? 

(39) (1) 18. Should more WEA offices 
and committees be filled 
by teachers? 

(19) (21) 19. Did you have time to 
study the budget before 
you voted? 

(10) (17) 20. Are section programs 

more valuable at sec- 

tional conventions ? 


(16) (25) 15. 


(387) ( 5) 16. 


Membership and Dues 


The committee recommends 
adoption of the amendment sub- 


mitted by the executive commit- 
tee setting up five classes of 
membership. However, it feels 
for the time being that dues for 
retired teachers should be the 
same as for students. We also 
suggest that the income from life 
memberships be placed in a seg- 
regated fund until a special need 
arises. The membership year 
from September 1 to August 31 
should be made a constitutional 
provision, and membership should 
be looked on as continuous, sub- 
ject to collection of annual dues. 

Membership in each local is 
fairly constant and should make 
it possible for locals to select 
their delegates when officers are 
elected in the spring. The prob- 
lems of early certification and is- 
suing credentials make it difficult 
for the WEA office to compile the 
official delegate list. The commit- 
tee is studying to find a solution 
to this rush. 


Executive and Legislative Powers 


The constitution requires that 
all legislative powers be vested 
in the Representative Assembly. 
Some delegates have raised the 
question of whether the Assembly 
can properly discharge this func- 
tion with the very limited time 
to study, discuss with members, 
and deliberate on the floor of the 
Assembly. Adoption of committee 
reports and approval of action by 
the Executive Committee have 
usually comprised the extent of 
the Assembly’s exercise of its 
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basic function. This problem calls 
for further study. 


Officers and Committees 

The committee is continuing its 
study of the duties of officers and 
committees. Much of the work 
which these people must do in a 
functioning organization is not 
specified in the constitution. On 
the other hand it may be unwise 
to leave major decisions to such 
a small group. Such items as the 
general policies governing the 
convention and making up the 
budget have been mentioned in 
this connection. 


The number and make-up of 
standing committees appears to 
justify consideration by the com- 
mittee. We are proposing a con- 
stitutional amendment that will 
assure a two year term for at 
least half of each committee. 
More experience and continuity 
should result. 


The number and size of com- 
mittees could probably be _ in- 
creased in order to be more rep- 
resentative and give more mem- 
bers a working relationship in 
the activities of the association. 
Both delegates and executive 
committee members would bene- 
fit by contact with standing com- 
mittees of the association. Voting 
power on the executive commit- 
tee could be extended to all 
elected officials except the secre- 
tary. Some revision of district 
representation would help. Some 
members of the reorganization 
committee believe the executive 
secretary should be appointed by 
the executive committee instead 
of being elected by the Represen- 
tative Assembly. 


Representative Assembly 


The committee has received 
and studied many suggestions for 
improving the effectiveness of 
the Assembly in the exercise of 
its powers. Some which appear 
to the committee to have consid- 
erable merit are: 


(1) Require locals to elect 
delegates for a minimum 
term of three years. Our 
study shows that in the 
last three assemblies only 
20% of the delegates at- 
tended the previous as- 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(6) 


(7) 


sembly. The turnover is 
too great. 


Delegates should not be 
unwilling representatives, 
but persons who are qual- 
ified by experience and 
professional interest to at- 
tend full sessions of the 
Assembly and prepared to 
speak and vote on behalf 
of their locals. 


The Assembly should have 
full power over the date 
and frequency of its meet- 
ings. The committee pro- 
poses a constitutional 
amendment to permit the 
Assembly to set the date 
for the annual meeting. 
Delegates should be fur- 
nished with a handbook 
of pertinent information 
on the operation of the 
Assembly, includinga 
copy of the constitution, 
so as to be able to take a 
more active part. 


The business of the As- 
sembly can be expedited 
by several changes. The 
constitution empowers the 
Assembly to set its own 
rules. The committee rec- 
ommends that improved 
methods of balloting be 
set up, that the credentials 
committee omit reading 
the names of delegate 
changes, that district cau- 
cus meetings not be held 
during main sessions, that 
attendance of delegates be 
made a matter of record, 
and a recess be used dur- 
ing long sessions. 


The committee recom- 
mends this year that WEA 
delegates to the NEA con- 
vention be nominated by 
petition of 20 members by 
February 15th, with mem- 
bers of locals voting by 
ballot before April 10. 
Kach district would choose 
two delegates. This plan 
has been adopted by many 
states. 


The annual meeting of the 
Assembly should be pre- 
ceded and followed by dis- 
trict meetings of delegates 
to discuss matters of dis- 
trict -as well as statewide 


interest. A logical time 
that has been tried in some 
areas is at the annual 
meetings of the sectional 
associations or the meet- 
ings of locals presidents. 


Annual Convention 


The organizational structure of 
our annual convention has stead- 
ily improved. Items of major con- 
cern which have been brought to 
the attention of our committee 
relate to the improvement of sec- 
tion meetings and attendance at 
the Saturday morning session. 
Some sections have consistently 
good programs and draw the 
same people each year. Their ma- 
chinery for electing a chairman 
and secretary is planned care- 
fully. On the other hand, many 
sections appear to fluctuate 
widely in value and attendance, 
with a very haphazard manner 
of electing officers. The commit- 
tee feels that this problem de- 
serves careful study by all con- 
cerned. 

Attendance at the Saturday 
morning meeting has been poor 
in spite of outstanding speakers. 
A special appeal is being made 
this year to maintain the attend- 
ance set on Thursday and Fri- 
day. If attendance continues to 
be poor, this problem must be 
met in some other way. 


District Educational Associations 


Local education associations 
are the basis for district, state, 
and national ‘Associations, al- 
though the composition of the 
local is not necessarily the same 
in all cases. There is nothing in 
our WEA constitution which rec- 
ognizes the existence of district 
associations, although our budget 
annually provides a subsidy of 
over $1500. 

Members of the committee are 
studying the advisability of in- 
corporating in the structure of 
the state association some formal 
recognition of these district asso- 
ciations so as to make possible a 
closer relationship. 


Special Interest Groups 


No formal relationship exists 
between the many special interest 
groups organized on a statewide 
basis and the WEA. It is import- 
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ant that when the interests of 
these groups either need the sup- 
port or conflict with the educa- 
tional policy of WEA, we should 
be in a position to present a 
united front. The problem is 


‘whether to do it within the struc- 


ture of the WEA or through some 
definite affiliation. Contact work 
with some of these organizations 
is handicapped by the frequent 
change in officers of these groups. 


Conclusion 


The committee has one more 
year to function. and by August, 
1951, must be ready with what- 
ever constitutional changes it 
wishes to recommend to the 
Representative Assembly. This 
will involve frequent meetings, 
much correspondence, and con- 


tact with delegates. The effec- 
tiveness of our job will depend 
to a great extent on receiving 
prompt and adequate replies to 
inquiries or questionnaires sent 
out by the committee. Meanwhile, 
locals can begin to make those 
changes which will enable their 
delegates to be more effective and 
the locals themselves to partici- 
pate more in the operation of 
their state association. 


Respectfully submitted, 


COMMITTEE TO STUDY’ OR- 
GANIZATIONAL STRUC- 
TURE OF WEA 

WALTER ENGELKE, Madison 
Chairman 
FRANCES JELINEK, Milwaukee 
ALVINA STARRY, Balsam Lake 
MARGARET PACKER, Antigo 
MARSHALL BATHO, La Crosse 








Appleton High Has Been Cited 
For Extracurricular Program 


PPLETON High School has 
been cited for its extracur- 
ricular program and for the de- 
velopment of the program in the 
last 25 years in a special pam- 
phlet Extraclass Activities for 
All Pupils published recently by 
the Office of Education under the 
Federal Security Agency. 


Material for Appleton High 
School was gathered from the 
Student Handbook which has 
been published annually since 
1925. In 1947 Ellsworth Tomp- 
kins, specialist for large high 
schools in the Office of Education, 
made a request for student hand- 
books from various schools and 
was sent the complete set of Ap- 
pleton High school handbooks for 
the years 1925 to 1947. 

Published records of the ath- 
letic and nonathletic pupil activ- 
ities in Appleton during those 
years show the trend toward 
greater pupil participation, the 
development of extraclass activ- 
ities during the period, and the 
activities which have been 
dropped. The years selected on 
which to base the entire report 
of all schools coincide with the 
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Appleton High School 
Appleton, Wisconsin 








years in which H. H. Helble, prin- 
cipal, has been the administrator 
of the school. 


Increase in Activities 


In a special table showing the 
development, the pamphlet brings 
out the fact that the grand total 
of activities offered has increased 
from 16 to 79 with spurts indi- 
cated for the five-year periods 
from 1925 to 1930 and from 1935 
to 1940. The greatest extent of 
growth apparently has been in 
intramural and club activities. 

In a review of the extracurric- 
ular program at Appleton, which 
was effected by certain adminis- 
trative and organizational 
changes during various time in- 
tervals, it was shown that in 
1925-26 the Activities Banker 
plan was initiated. This plan con- 
solidated all activity funds into 
one account with vouchers for 
deposits and withdrawals exe- 
cuted from this account by the 


individual activity. In 1930-31 
the Student Activity Finance 
plan was introduced which is still 
in effect though the price has 
risen five cents since that time. 

In 1930-31 also an activity pe- 
riod was introduced into the daily 
time schedule, and a director of 
extracurricular activities and so- 
cial activities was appointed. 
Both of those were dropped at 
the end of that five-year period. 
Band, orchestra, and chorus 
which were extracurricular activ- 
ities prior to the period beginning 
1940-41 were given regular class 
status at that time and dropped 
from the activities program. 

Activities added to the pro- 
gram during the last five year pe- 
riod include B-squad football, the 
pep band, the audio-visual aids 
club, the student library staff, the 
camera club, a radio club, and a 
stamp club. The last three have 
been added too recently to be in- 
corporated in the report by Mr. 
Tompkins since they have been 
added within the last two years. 

One of the special comments 
made was that Appleton was one 
of three schools in the naticn to 
have a complete set of annual 
publications for the Student 
Handbook for a 25-year period. 
Publication of the Handbook is a 
project of the Student Council 
though at times it has been han- 
dled by the Quill and Scroll. 

In concluding the report on 
the extracurricular program for 
Appleton, Mr. Tompkins said, 
“Data from Appleton High School 
which may be considered a typ- 
ical secondary school favorable 
to the development of a good ex- 
traclass activities program, re- 
veal the tremendous growth of 
total pupil activities in one high 
school within the last 25 years.” 


THE DESTINY OF AMERICA 


The destiny of America is in 
the school teachers’ hands. You 
teach the future governors, the 
future teachers, religious leaders; 
you have America in your hands, 
you are closer to your pupils, 
oftener, than the parents are. 
When America wakes up they 
will realize the power of the 
school teacher. 

JESSE STUART 
WEA Convention 
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State, 


Congressional 








and 








GOV. WALTER J. 
KOHLER, JR. 


GOVERNOR 
Walter J. Kohler, Jr., Sheboygan, Rep. 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 
George M. Smith, Milwaukee, Rep. 


SECRETARY OF STATE 
Fred R. Zimmerman, Milwaukee, Rep. 


STATE TREASURER 
Warren R. Smith, Milwaukee, Rep. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Vernon W. Thomson, Richland Center, Rep. 


U. S. SENATORS 


Official address, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Joseph R. McCarthy, Appleton, Rep. 
Alexander Wiley, Chippewa Falls, Rep. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 


Official address, House Office. Building, Washington, D. C. 


District 
Ist Lawrence H. Smith, Racine, Rep. 
2nd Glenn R. Davis, Waukesha, Rep. 
3rd Gardner R. Withrow, La Crosse, Rep. 
4th Clement J. Zablocki, Milwaukee, Dem. 
5th Charles J. Kersten, Milwaukee, Rep. 
6th William R. Van Pelt, Fond du Lac, Rep. 
7th Reid F. Murray, Ogdensburg, Rep. 
8th John W. Byrnes, Green Bay, Rep. 
9th Merlin Hull, Black River Falls, Rep. 
10th Alvin E. O’Konski, Mercer, Rep. 


STATE SENATORS BY DISTRICTS 
Official address, Senate Chamber, Capitol, Madison 


(All terms expire second Wednesday, January; in even- 
numbered districts, January 1953; in odd-numbered 
districts, January, 1955) 


lst—Everett LaFond, Two Rivers, Rep. 
2nd—Fred F. Kaftan, 146 E. Mission Road, Green Bay, 


Srd—Casimis’ Kendxiorski, 1951 8. 18th St, Milwankee, 

vdccilaaaatet Mayer, 3514 N. Summit Ave., Milwaukee, 

sihsstoomaek Gettelman, 4455 N. 37th St., Milwaukee, 

encanta. Schmidt, 2625 W. Vine St., Milwaukee, 

ith—Roman I Blenski, 3029 S. Hanson Ave., Milwaukee, 
em. 


8th—Allen J. Busby, 1673 S. 53rd St., Milwaukee, Rep. 
9th—Henry W. Maier, 1429 N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, 
Dem. 
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Legislative Officers 


Elected November 7, 1950 


10th—Warren P. Knowles, New Richmond, Rep. 

1ith—Arthur A. Lenroot, Jr., 821 Eighth Ave. East, 
Superior, Rep. 

12th—Clayton Hicks, Phillips, Rep. 

13th—Frank E. Panzer, Route 2, Oakfield, Rep. 

14th—Gordon A. Bubolz, 412 Zuelke Bldg., Appleton, Rep. 

15th—Robert P. Robinson, 837 Church St., Beloit, Rep. 

16th—Foster B. Porter, Bloomington, Rep. 

17th—Melvin J. Olson, South Wayne, Rep. 

18th—Alfred Van De Zande, Campbellsport, Rep. 

19th—William A. Draheim, 116 W. Wisconsin Ave., Neenah, 
Dem. 

20th—Gustave W. Buchen, 919 N. Fifth St., Sheboygan, 
Rep. 

21st—Gerald T. Flynn, 3065 Ruby St., Racine, Dem. 

22nd—William F. Trinke, Lake Geneva, Rep. 

23rd—Oscar W. Neale, Stevens Point, Rep. 

24th—Melvin R. Laird, Jr., Marshfield, Rep. 

25th—Clifford W. Krueger, Merrill, Rep. 

26th—Gaylord A. Nelson, 119 Monona Ave., Madison, Dem. 

27th—Jess Miller, Richland Center, Rep.. 

28th—Arthur L. Padrutt, 51 E. Birch St., Chippewa Falls, 
Rep. 

29th—Willam E. Owen, Menomonie, Rep. 

30th—Philip Downing, Amberg, Rep. : 

31ist—J. Earl Leverich, Route 1, Sparta, Rep. 

32nd—Rudolph M. Schlabach, 132 S. 16th St., La Crosse, 
Rep. 

33rd—Chester E. Dempsey, Route 1, Hartland, Rep. 


MEMBERS OF ASSEMBLY BY DISTRICTS 
Official address, Assembly Chamber, Capitol, Madison 


Adams and Marquette—Louis C. Romell, Adams, Rep. 

Ashland—Bernard J. Gehrmann, Mellen, Rep. 

Barron—Charles H. Sykes, Chetek, Rep. 

Bayfield—Vic C. Wallin, Grandview, Rep. 

Brown, 1st—Robert E. Lynch, 1144 Cass St., Green Bay, 
Dem. 

Brown, 2nd—Harvey E. Larsen, Denmark, Rep. 

Buffalo and Pepin—Mamre H. Ward, Durand, Rep. 

Burnett and Washburn—Holger B. Rasmusen, Spooner, Rep. 

Calumet—Henry M. Peters, Route 1, Menasha, Rep. 

Chippewa—Sylvia Raihle, 1313 Superior St., Chippewa 
Falls, Rep. 

Clark—Walter E. Cook, Unity, Rep. 

Columbia—Arnie F. Betts, Lodi, Rep. 

Crawford—Rodney J. Satter, Prairie du Chien, Rep. 

Dane, 1st—Ruth B. Doyle, 216 Campbell St., Madison, Dem. 

Dane, 2nd—E. William Proxmire, Route 5, Madison, Dem. 

Dane, 3rd—Hermann Eisner, Route 1, Cross Plains, Dem. 

Dodge, 1st—Elmer L. Genzmer, 435 N. Main St., Mayville, 
Rep. ' 

Dodge, 2nd—Elmer C. Nitschke, Route 1, Burnett, Rep. 

Door—Frank N. Graass, 159 S. 4th Ave., Sturgeon Bay, 
Rep. 

Douglas, 1st—Byron C. Ostby, 921 N. 21st St., Superior, 
Rep. 
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Douglas, 2nd—Charles E. Nelson, 3410 N. 21st St., Supe- 
rior, Rep. 

Dunn—Earl W. Hanson, Elk Mound, Rep. 

Eau Claire—John Pritchard, Route 5, Eau Claire, Rep. 

Florence, Forest and Oneida—Clarence W. Gilley, Rhine- 
lander, Rep. 

Fond du Lac, 1st—Nicholas J. Lesselyoung, 222 Taft St., 
Fond du Lac, Rep. 

Fond du Lac, 2nd—Charles A. Peterson, Rosendale, Rep. 

Forest—(See Florence) 

Grant, Ist—Robert S. Travis, Platteville, Rep. 

Grant, 2nd—Hugh A. Harper, Lancaster, Rep. 

Green—Harry A. Keegan, Monroe, Rep. 

Green Lake and Waushara—Halbert W. Brooks, Green 
Lake, Rep. 

Ilowa—Robert McCutchin, Arena, Rep. 

Iron and Vilas—Arne H. Wicklund, Gile, Dem. 

Jackson—Larry D. Gilbertson, Black River Falls, Rep. 

Jefferson—Theodore S. Jones, 308 E. Lake St., Lake Mills, 
Rep. 

Juneau—Ben Tremain, Hustler, Rep. 

Kenosha, 1lst—Joseph J. Lourigan, 7528—15th Ave., 
Kenosha, Dem. 

Kenosha, 2nd—George Molinaro, 2308—52nd Ave., Kenosha, 
Dem. 

Kewaunee—Julius P. Stangel, Route 1, Kewaunee, Rep. 

La Crosse, lst—Raymond C. Bice, 1707 Avon St., La Crosse, 
Rep. 

La Crosse, 2nd—Harry W. Schilling, Route 1, Onalaska, 
Rep. 

La Fayette—Martin O. Monson, South Wayne, Rep. 

Langlade—Walter D. Cavers, Antigo, Rep. 

Lincoln—Emil A. Hinz, Route 3, Merrill, Rep. 

Manitowoc, Ist—John A. Norman, 812 State St., Manito- 
woc, Rep. 

Manitowoc, 2nd—Frank Le Clair, Route 1, Two Rivers, Rep. 

Marathon, 1st—Martin C. Lueck, Hamburg, Rep. 

Marathon, 2nd—Paul A. Luedtke, 118 S. 2nd Ave., Wausau, 
Rep. 

Marinette—Roy H. Sengstock, Marinette, Rep. 

Marquette—See Adams 

Milwaukee, 
lst—Robert W. Landry, 1505 N. Franklin Place, Mil- 

waukee, Dem. 
2nd—Michae] F. O’Connell, 1128 N. 18th St., Milwaukee, 
Dem. ‘ 

3rd—Robert T. Huber, 2217 S. 84th St., West Allis, Dem. 
4th—Frank E. Schaeffer, Jr., 828 N. 9th St., Milwaukee, 





Dem. 

5th—George Sokolowski, 1813 S. 10th St., Milwaukee, 
Dem. 

6th—Le Roy J. Simmons, 517 W. Garfield Ave., Milwau- 
kee, Dem. 


7th—John Schaller, 912 W. Clarke St., Milwaukee, Dem. 

8th—Joseph P. Murphy, 708 N. 29th St., Milwaukee, 
Dem. 

9th—Eugene Lamb, 3215 N. 81st St., Milwaukee, Rep. 

10th—Leland S. McParland, 3764 E. Armour Ave., Cud- 


ahy, Dem. 

11th—Ervin J. Ryezek, 1910 W. Becher St., Milwaukee, 
Dem. 

12th—William P. Banach, 933 W. Lincoln Ave., Milwau- 
kee, Dem. 


13th—Ralph J. Landowski, 2519 N. Humboldt Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Dem. 

14th—Harry F. Franke, Jr., 4476 N. Newhall St., Mil- 
waukee, Rep. 

15th—Raleigh W. Falbe, 3428 W. Garfield Ave., Milwau- 
kee, Rep. 

16th—Edward F. Mertz, 3418 N. Green Bay Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Dem. 

17th—Martin F. Howard, 2500 S. Howell Ave., Milwau- 
kee, Rep. 

18th—Charles J. Schmidt, 3923-A N. 28th St., Milwaukee, 
Dem. 

19th—Walter L. Merten, 2728 N. Sherman Blvd., Mil- 
waukee, Rep. 
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20th—John E. Reilly, Jr., 1904 Underwood Ave., Wauwa- 
tosa, Rep. 
Monroe—Earl D. Hall, Route 2, Tomah, Rep. 
Oconto—Reuben LaFave, Oconto, Rep. 
Oneida—(See Florence) 
Outagamie, 1st—Walter Melchior, 1731 N. Harriman St., 
Appleton, Rep. 
Outagamie, 2nd—Gerald D. Lorge, Bear Creek, Rep. 
Ozaukee—Nic J. Bichler, Belgium, Dem. 
Pepin—(See Buffalo) 
Pierce—Arthur L. Peterson, Prescott, Rep. 
Polk—Raymond A. Peabody, Milltown, Rep. 
Portage—John T. Kostuck, 130 Algoma St., Stevens Point, 
Dem. 
Price—Vincent J. Zellinger, Route 2, Phillips, Rep. 
Racine, 1st—Harold Gade, 1921 Fairview Terrace, Racine, 


Dem. 

Racine, 2nd—Lawrence R. Larsen, 1028 Russet St., Racine, 
Rep. 

Racine, 3rd—Robert J. Matheson, 5811 Spring St., Racine, 
Rep. 


Richland—Milford C. Kintz, Richland Center, Rep. 

Rock, 1st—Edward Grassman, Edgerton, Rep. 

Rock, 2nd—Burger M. Engebretson, Beloit, Rep. 

Rusk and Sawyer—Paul J. Rogan, Ladysmith, Rep. 

St. Croix—William A. Bergeron, Somerset, Rep. 

Sauk—J. Riley Stone, 203 First St., Baraboo, Rep. 

Sawyer—(See Rusk) 

Shawano—Robert G. Moratz, Shawano, Rep. 

Sheboygan, 1st—Fred E. Nuernberg, 1955 N. 4th St., She- 
boygan, Rep. 

Sheboygan, 2nd—Henry W. Timmer, Waldo, Rep. 

Taylor—Millard Kapitz, Rib Lake, Rep. 

Trempealeau—Russell Paulson, Strum, Rep. 

Vernon—Arthur O. Mockrud, Westby, Rep. 

Vilas—(See Iron) 

Walworth—Ora R. Rice, Route 1, Delavan, Rep. 

Washburn—(See Burnett) : 

Washington—K. William Haebig, Route 4, West Bend, Rep. 

Waukesha, 1ist—Alvin Redford, 100 W. Main St., Wau- 
kesha, Rep. 

Waukesha, 2nd—Alfred R. Ludvigsen, Route 1, Hartland, 
Rep. 

Waupaca—Richard E. Peterson, Clintonville, Rep. 

Waushara—(See Green Lake) 

Winnebago, 1Ist—Harvey R. Abraham, 194, Ceape St., 
Oshkosh, Rep. 

Winnebago, 2nd—Arnold J. Cane, 200 Lake St., Menasha, 
Rep. 

Wood—William W. Clark, Vesper, Rep. 
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Legislative Program 


ee ae 


Retirement 


T IS the purpose of this article 

to review the WEA retirement 
proposals to the Legislature so 
that members may know the pro- 
visions for increasing future ben- 
efits. The November Journal car- 
ried the proposals of the Retire- 
ment Committee which were ap- 
proved for introduction by the 
Representative Assembly. WEA 
members should keep that issue 
of the Journal for ready refer- 
ence. 


Proposal I, Permission to 
Teach, will be introduced as pre- 
sented. 


Proposal II, Veterans’ Provi- 
sion, also stands as is, with one 
change. At the meeting of the 
WEA committee on December 6 
it was decided to change the sec- 
ond sentence of 42.45 (3) to read 
as follows: “The deposits which 
may be made by the member pur- 
suant to such election shall be 
equal to the required deposits 
which should have been made by 
such member for such portion of 
the period covered by such elec- 
tion during which he would have 
been a senior teacher had he re- 
mained in teaching, computed on 
the basis of the monthly salary 
received during the first fiscal 
year after such period in which 
said member returned to teach- 
ing in a position in which said 
member was compelled to make 
required deposits.” The wording 
was amplified to assure a veteran 
who quit teaching at say age 23 
to enter the military service and 
was discharged at say age 27 the 
right to make deposits for the 
two years he was a senior 
teacher, from age 25 to 27, and 
have corresponding state depos- 
its placed to his account. The 
original wording contemplated 
that right but a rewording was 
preferred. 


Proposal III, Disability Bene- 
fits. To be introduced as worded 
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in the November Journal. 


Proposal IV, Deposit Formula. 
Important change in computing 
state deposits with resultant ef- 
fect upon annuities purchasable. 
Also establishes supplementary 
credits. The change in the state 
deposit formula would make the 
state deposit a uniform amount 
for each teacher with the same 
amount of teaching experience 
regardless of salary received. The 
state deposits would be computed 
in accordance with the present 
formula with the following ex- 
ceptions: For the purpose of com- 
puting the state deposit it is as- 
sumed that each teacher earns 
compensation of $3000 per year 
and the penalty provisions now 
included in the formula which 
provide for a deduction of 1% 
of the required deposit for each 
$100 of compensation received 
during the fiscal year in excess 
of $1200 would be eliminated. 
The base upon which state de- 
posits for all teachers would be 
computed would be 6 per cent of 
$3000 or $180. Then take 50 per 


cent plus 5 per cent for each | 


year of teaching excluding the 
year for which the deposit is 
made, apply it to $180, and add 
$25. This would be the state de- 
posit. The present limit of $385 
state deposit remains in the law. 
To give the same benefit for 
teaching experience in the past 
and as far back as 1921, if such 
is the case, supplementary credits 
are set up for each teacher for 
whom state deposits have been 
made. The credits shall be equal 
to the difference between the ac- 
tual accumulated state deposit for 
a teacher and the amount which 
would have accumulated to the 
credit of the teacher if deposits 
had been made throughout serv- 
ice on the basis of the proposed 
revised state deposit formula and 
assuming that deposits had earned 


3 per cent interest. Such special 
credits would not be available as 
a death benefit but would be ap- 
plied to purchase an additional 
annuity provided that the teacher 
must have taught 25 years in the 
public schools, the normal schools 
or the university and must have 
applied the entire accumulation 
from members deposits to the 
purchase of an annuity. 

To finance the special credits, 
a special deposit fund is estab- 
lished, and it is provided that the 
cost shall be financed by increas- 
ing the ratio of assets to liabili- 
ties in the special deposit fund 
by 214 per cent each year which 
would liquidate the entire liabil- 
ity over a period of 40 years. The 
same procedure was prescribed 
when the present contingent fund 
was established to cover prior 
service credits under the 1921 
law. 

The $2 guaranteed state mini- 
mum is retained. The proposal 
would simplify computations and 
increase annuities. 


Proposal V, Repeal Forfeiture 
Section. As stated in Journal, 
the section defies administration. 
The State Annuity Board and 
Joint Survey Committee ap- 
proved it in 1949. 

Proposal VI, Minimum Bene- 
fits. To be introduced as previ- 
ously described. 


Added Proposal 


Proposal VII was prepared by 
the Retirement Committee and 
Actuary to carry out the intent 
of the additional retirement res- 
olution adopted by the Represen- 
tative Assembly. (See Nov. Jour- 
nal, p. 5). At a conference be- 
tween the committee and spon- 
sors of the resolution it was 
agreed that the provisions be in- 
troduced as an amendment to 
42.49 (3) which contains the $2 
minimum state guarantee. (See 
WEA booklet on retirement, p. 
29). In this section the applica- 
tion of the $2 guarantee is de- 
fined. It was decided to place the 
plan to guarantee an annuity 
based upon half of average final 
salary in the same section as an 
alternate floor of benefits. In 
other words, the $2 state guaran- 
tee, if it produces a larger annu- 
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ity, can be chosen. If, however, 
the annuity from the $2 guaran- 
tee plus the annuity from mem- 
ber deposits is less than what 
Proposal VII would provide the 
latter would be the annuity. The 
new plan is an additional alter- 
nate plan. 

Our readers may get a clear 
conception of how it fits into the 
present law by referring to 42.49 
(3). None of the present mate- 
rial in subsection 3 is altered but 
after the second sentence of (3) 
insert the following: “but, if the 
annuity computed above when 
added to.the annuity purchased 
by the accumulation from the 
member deposits under section 
42.49 (2) when computed on the 
basis prescribed in section 42.49 
(2) (a) (life annuity) is less 
than one sixtieth of the average 
annual salary received for the 
last five years of teaching expe- 
rience in the publiic schools, 
teachers colleges or university in 
this state, which average shall 
in no case exceed $4800, multi- 
plied by the number of years of 
the member’s teaching experi- 
ence not exceeding 36 years in 
the public schools, teachers col- 
leges or university in this state, 
the annuity to the member shall 
be increased so that the member 
shall be paid an annuity for life 
equal to such amount or the ac- 
tuarial equivalent of such life an- 
nuity provided that if the mem- 
ber applies for an annuity before 
attaining the age of 60 years the 
amount of such annuity shall be 
adjusted to. the actuarial equiva- 
lent at the actual age of the mem- 
ber of the annuity which would 
be provided at age 60.” 

Illustration: A member whose 
average salary for the past 5 
years is $4800 and taught 25 
years in Wisconsin schools would 
be entitled at age 60 to a life an- 
nuity of 25/60 x $4800, or $2000 
a year. With 36 years experience 
in Wisconsin schools it would be 
36/60 x $4800, or $2880 a year. 
If the average salary is $3000 the 
member with 30 years experience 
in Wisconsin would at age 60 be 
entitled to 30/60 x $3000, or 
$1500 a year. In any case the 
annuity paid would be what is 
due under straight deposit bene- 
fits, or the $2 guarantee, or the 
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new proposal, whichever is the 
larger. 

Each of the foregoing will be 
introduced as a separate bill. The 
WEA recommendations were laid 
before the Joint Survey Commit- 
tee of the Legislature in Madi- 
son on December 6 by the Re- 
tirement Committee. Actuary 
Edward D. Brown, Jr. explained 
the detailed provisions to the leg- 
islative committee. Numerous 
questions were asked. Represen- 
tatives of 10 local associations 
and other departments were there 
to listen in. This legislative body 
will receive the bills immediately 
after introduction and examine 
them critically before referring 
them back to the legislature with 
recommendations for or against 
passage. 

Preparation of the bills has re- 
quired more than a year of study 
and actuarial analyses. Many 
meetings and conferences were 
held. Correspondence revealed 
many points of view. Factors no 
end needed reconcilement. After 
all this tremendous amount of ex- 
ploratory work the Representa- 
tive Assembly put its approval 
upon the proposals as a legislative 
program to liberalize teachers an- 
nuities. That the public senses 
the simple justice of increased 
benefits is shown by some articles 
in the daily press which compli- 
ment the WEA for its thorough 
study of the matter. 

WEA officers and the commit- 


tee, in cooperation with local as- 
sociations, have produced a pro- 
gram of substantial improve- 
ment. They hope that every asso- 
ciation member will give it the 
fullest support during the legis- 
lative session. 

Proposal VIII. On January 5 
the Retirement Committee made 
several changes in Proposal VII 
and decided to introduce a bill 
which would be compensatory to 
teachers with experience outside 
of the state. The provisions of 
VIII: to create paragraph (a) 
under subsection (3) of section 
42.49 as follows: “Teaching serv- 
ice included under a retirement 
system of states of the United 
States and territories thereof 
other than Wisconsin shall be 
recognized under the provisions 
of subsection (3) not to exceed 
two-fifths of the total teaching 
service provided the teacher be- 
fore retirement pays into the 
State Retirement System an 
amount equal to what he would 
have paid had such outside serv- 
ice been performed in the state 
of Wisconsin at the same time 
and at the same salaries as the 
member received in the state or 
territory where the service was 
rendered with interest at 3%. 
This paragraph shall apply only 
if such member does not receive 
a retirement benefit from the 
state or territory where such 
outside service was rendered.” 
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“THIS is what I’ve been dreading ever since school began... 
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Now is the time to 


‘Teach Democracy 


LL during the school year, I 
teach my students how to 
live democratically, but more es- 
pecially do I find myself really 
teaching the principles of Democ- 
racy in the month of February. 
Somehow, I am more deeply in- 
spired during this month of the 
school year, for it is during this 
month that I have the opportu- 
nity to use as fine examples of 
democratic living, February’s 
Great Men, namely, George 
Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln. I find the month of Febru- 
ary particularly challenging 
where real teaching is concerned. 
Indeed, what a challenge this 
month offers every teacher of to- 
day! With the papers full of sub- 
versive activities everyday, and 
the radio continually blaring 
forth accusations aimed at men 
who serve our government in 
high places, I find it to be a fine 
time to help clear up mistaken 
ideas and bring to light on young 
impressionistic minds just what 
we mean by Democracy and how 
to live democratically. It is sur- 
prising what answers children 
give one when asked to define 
Democracy. To them it is a term, 
a meaningless word, clothed am- 
biguously and made to sound very 
important and American, but 
when asked to explain its full 
meaning, it is indeed surprising 
how very few have the real con- 
ception of its meaning. It is even 
difficult for any adult to give a 
good definition of its true mean- 
ing. Concepts of Democracy in 
the mind of the student are var- 
ied, wide and, needless to say, 
interesting to me, when I try to 
ask them for its meaning. 
February, then, of this year, is 
a fine opportunity to help teach 
our students the understandings 
of true Democratic living. Never 
before, in the history of our coun- 
try is this need so demanding and 
so much needed by our students. 
Not too many years hence, these 
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Margaret McClellan 
Ed. S. Bragg School 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 








same students will be the citizens 
cf America, and its voters. 


Use of Bulletin Boards 


February finds my bulletin 
boards, yes,—with pictures of 
the Father of Our Country and 
the Great Emancipator, but, more 
importantly and linked with these 
pictures in large print, will be 
found the Four Freedoms: Free- 
dom of Speech, Freedom of Re- 
ligion, Freedom from Want and 
Freedom from Fear. On another 
bulletin board, I always list the 
Democratic principles for which 
Washington and Lincoln stood, 
and these principles are used 
when relating the lives of these 
great men. These principles are: 

Democracy regards the individual as 


of value and his development as 
the sole objective of society, 


Democracy guarantees an equality of 
rights to individuals, 











“ , . the Father of Our Country .. .” 


Democracy depends on education as 
a means of perpetuating and im- 
proving itself. 


These are the most important 
listings, but many more could be 
added. However, these nine seem 
to me to be appealing in their 
simplicity and are very helpful to 
the teacher when explaining how 
students of today and future cit- 
izens of tomorrow can exemplify 
Lincoln and Washington’s life. 

Lincoln’s memorable Gettys- 
burg Address gets its share of 
study and appraisal during the 
month of February as well as 
many of his famous addresses. 
George Washington’s Addresses, 
his soldierly letters, his life as a 
farmer as well as a statesman 


In this day of conflicting ideologies, confused po- 
litical thinking, demagogic outbursts, teaching 
pupils the meaning and values of democracy is a 
wholesome sign of sanity amidst all the turmoil. 


Democracy insures freedom to all in- 
dividuals, 

Democracy places the relations of 
individuals upon the plane of fra- 
ternity 

Democracy regards individuals and 
group welfare, 

Democracy places its confidence in 
the experimental methods of sci- 
ence as a means of intelligently 
directing the course of its develop- 
ment, 

Democracy achieves its common 
goals through the cooperative ef- 
forts of its members, government 
in a democracy is “of the people, 
by the people, and for the people,” 


and president gets its share of 
attention, but always being tied 
up with the principles of Democ- 
racy which is really our ultimate 
aim in the teaching of the lives 
of these great men of February. 


Social Studies Program 


I use Bulletin No. 14, Scope 
and Sequence of the Social 
Studies Program put out by the 
State Department and the Cur- 
riculum and Guiding Committee 
of Wisconsin Cooperative Educa- 
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tional Planning Program when | 
plan my units of work and I in- 
culcate the understandings, atti- 
tudes, and skills of the Social 
Studies program in my teachings 
of the principles of Democracy. 
This pamphlet can be of great 
help to the beginning teacher. 

I also use the enclosed small 
acrostic which may prove helpful 
to anyone else who plans to help 
to teach Democratic living. 

A Appreciation of the privileges 
of being an American citizen 
living in the U. S. 

M Mercy, respect and tolerance at 
all times for one another 

E Energy well directed always to 
protect American patriotism and 
loyalty which will help destroy 
any disloyal, unAmerican activ- 
ities 

R_ Realization of what America has 
always stood for and of the 
things necessary to help keep 
her a stronghold of Democracy 

I Ideals that are high and fitting 
in a sound Democracy 

C Cooperation which expands into 
unity, for in unity there is 
strength 

A America only for TRUE AMER- 
ICANS 

From a recent book that I have 
read, I quote a paragraph which 
would be my true motive in the 
teaching of Democracy to my 
boys and girls: “The defense of 
America is not alone in the hands 
of the man behind the gun, nor 
is his service greater in the scales 
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The ‘teaching of Democracy .. . 


of permanent values than that of 
the man behind the desk. The de- 
fense of our country is one in a 
better position to defend those 
ideals and institutions and lies 
with the man or woman who day 
after day guides the children of 
America in their search of truth. 
The teaching of Democracy is the 
supreme opportunity for the 
teacher to write his name on the 
honor roll of American patriots.” 

Herein, then lies our challenge 
today! 
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Field trips for students, properly planned and 


executed, can exert a highly effective influence 


on the lives of impressionable young people. 


Invitation to Living 


T HAPPENED last spring. 

Three boys entered the home 
economics sewing room of Hud- 
son High School at Hudson, Wis- 
consin. The teacher looked up 
from her work. 

“Is there something I can do 
for you?” she asked. 

One of the boys stepped for- 
ward, glanced at his companions, 
and said, ‘We wondered if we 
boys could have a regular course 
in home economics next fall.’ 

That started the ball rolling. 
With the cooperation of E. P. 
Rock, superintendent of schools, 
the first full year of home eco- 
nomics for boys was put into the 
already well rounded school cur- 
riculum. 

Because of their expressed in- 
terest in all problems concerning 
foods, the boys devoted their first 
semester to the exclusive study 
of the various phases of meal 
planning, preparation, and serv- 
ice. From the study of meal serv- 
ice, many of the boys sensed their 
lack of knowledge and skill in re- 
gard to social abilities. The gen- 
eral discussion which followed 
also indicated shortcomings in 
the field of clothing selection. 


Information from Community 


Again the ball began to roll and 
gather speed. For several weeks 
the study of fabrics, line, style, 
and choice of suitable clothing 
brought the group closer to their 
chosen objectives. 

Textbooks and illustrative ma- 
terials for individual study pre- 
sented a major problem. What 
better place to procure first hand, 
current information than to the 
community itself? Men’s fashion 
magazines, style articles, and 
buying guides were obtained 
from a congenial local merchant 


Mrs. Frances Dehne 


Home Economics Teacher 
Hudson High School 
Hudson, Wisconsin 








who understood the need for 
young men to know the selection 
field. Another local businessman 
gave his time to talks to the boys 
about good guides for buying and 
selection. Graciously he answered 
their many questions. Thus val- 
uable material for everyday liv- 
ing was given to those who 
needed and wanted assistance. 
Questions poured in. “How do 
you order food in a restaurant?” 
“What is the proper amount to 
tip a waiter?” “How does one 
make a dinner reservation?” 
“Just what do you have to do 
and to know when you take a 
girl out to eat?” “How can ordi- 
nary people understand a menu?” 
These questions and many more 
furnished new food for thought. 


Round table discussions, refer- 
ence reading, and committee 
work gave the theoretical an- 
swers. The big problem that still 
loomed was: Do these theories 
really work? There was only one 
way to find out—to try them. 

A large department store in 
St. Paul provided the field for this 
all-important test. Contact was 
made by the home economics 
teacher with Mrs. Helen Hart- 
ung, the school supervisor of the 
store. Through her efforts, the 
students were to be taken 
through the departments related 
to their studies. 


Boys Make Plans 


All the advance plans were 
made by the boys themselves 
from making the reservations for 
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lunch to hiring a bus and driver 
to make the 45 minute trip. 


In order that the social graces 
thus far acquired could be put to 
actual practical usage, the 
teacher arranged for a group of 
girls from an advanced home eco- 
nomics class to accompany the 
boys and act as “guinea pigs’. 
All the girls were required to do 
was act as companions. Each boy 
asked one of the girls to be his 
guest at luncheon. In this way, 
he could put his knowledge to use. 


After several weeks of exten- 
sive preparations and one heated 
argument about what they were 
going to wear, the boys were 
ready for the experiment. At 
8:30 one Thursday morning, the 
bus load of 28 boys and girls, 
accompanied by the teacher, Mrs. 
Frances Dehne, and Mr. Rock, 
left for what turned out to be an 
exciting morning. 


Tour of the Store 


Upon arriving at the store, the 
group of attractively dressed 
young people was met by Mrs. 
Hartung who had arranged the 
tour. The girls visited the teen 
age shops, witnessed a private 
style show, and previewed many 
of the new spring fashions and 
fabrics. The boys were taken 
through the men’s furnishings 
where the head buyer explained 
stock selection, current prices, 
and presented an excellent over- 
all picture of general merchan- 
dising. The department manager 
showed the group the newest 
styles in men’s wear with empha- 
sis on the buying guides. Ques- 
tions that hitherto had been un- 
answered were clarified by these 
two experts. 


Following the style tour, the 
two groups joined forces to be 
shown through the store’s private 
bakery and kitchen. The boys, ex- 
cellent chefs themselves, were 
fascinated by the bakers turning 
out shaped rolls at a fast rate by 
using both hands simultaneously 
while the girls turned their at- 
tention to the art of decorating 
cake, cookies, and fancy pastries. 
The complex mixing machines, 
the sanitary surroundings, stor- 
age and refrigeration, and the in- 
gredients used opened up an en- 
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tirely new avenue for further in- 
quiry. 


Halting Beginning 


The tour over, the girls were 
escorted to reserved tables in the 
store’s most fashionable restau- 
rant. Applying their knowledge 
was more difficult for the boys 
than the mere discussion of it. 
After seating the girls, the boys 
selected the luncheon foods and 
made a halting beginning toward 
good table conversation which 
later relaxed into the usual easy 
going chatter of high school age 
youngsters. The food was in it- 
self excellent and well served and 
provided the almost ideal situa- 
tion. 


Value Received 


Luncheon over, the girls were 
assisted into coats after which 
the boys took care of the checks 
and the tip. 

A gay bus ride home proved 
the success and worth of the trip. 
The conversation centered around 
the new things they had seen and 
heard or the confirmation of their 
own findings. Boys and girls ex- 
changed new ideas and events of 
the day. One of the most gratify- 
ing comments was made by a stu- 
dent who admitted he had viewed 
the prospect of the trip as “just 
a half a day out of school” but 
had changed his mind. He had 
seen many new things, learned 
much, and above all, thoroughly 
enjoyed the trip. 
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“It's the boss’ idea as a reminder 
to buy U.S. Savings Bonds against 
a rainy day’ 











Field trips for students can ex- 
ert a highly effective influence if 
they are student planned and ex- 
ecuted with the teacher merely 
as a supervisor and adviser. A 
definite goal, adult understand- 
ing, and effective planning by 
students, teachers, and adminis- 
trators can indeed be the invita- 
tion to living. 


NEA Favors Preparedness 
Without Duplication 


.At its meeting in Washington 
on December 2, the NEA Execu- 
tive Committee reviewed the ex- 
isting world situation as it affects 
the schools and adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


“The Association reaffirms its 
belief that adequate preparedness 
is necessary for national security 
and remains convinced that the 
American people must be alert to 
the need of such security; there- 
fore, it calls upon the federal gov- 
ernment to administer a program 
that will provide adequate na- 
tional defense to assure peaceful 
working relations with other na- 
tions of the world. 


“The function of the public 
schools is to develop moral stam- 
ina, physical vigor, mental 
health, scientific knowledge, basic 
technical skills, and civic compe- 
tence of our people; therefore, 
the Association condemns any 
form of legislation which in the 
name of national security sets up 
parallel educational agencies that 
absorb, supplant, or duplicate the 
programs of educational facilities 
now in existence.” 


The NEA is analyzing and 
studying the various suggested 
measures in mobilizing our people 
for national security. When this 
material is ready it will be pre- 
sented to the appropriate com- 
mittees in the US Congress 
through the Legislative Commis- 
sion which will work for accept- 
ance and adoption of suitable leg- 
islation in this field. 


s* ¢ 
A great many people think they 
are thinking when they are 


merely rearranging their preju- 
dices.—WILLIAM JONES 
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WEA Members to Elect 
NEA Delegates for 1951 


Y ACTION of the Represen- 

tative Assembly 12 delegates 
to the NEA meeting in San Fran- 
cisco will be chosen by direct bal- 
lot vote of association members. 
Two will be elected by members 
from each district as shown on 
the map according to the proce- 
dure prescribed by the Executive 
Committee. 


A person may be nominated by 
a petition signed by no less than 
20 members which nominating 
petition shall be sent to the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of WEA, 404 
Insurance Bldg., Madison 3, Wis., 
and must be received by him not 
later than January 31, twelve 
o'clock, noon. Be sure that the 
nominee is a member of NEA and 
willing to serve if elected. Also, 
consult the map to be certain 









































that the person nominated and 
the signers who submit the name 
reside in the same district. 

In the February Journal the 
persons nominated for each dis- 
trict will be listed. It will include 
ballots for each district which can 
be clipped from the page and 
upon which each WEA member 
can write the names of two per- 
sons nominated for his or her dis- 
trict. The ballot shall be sent to 
the Executive Secretary and be 
received by him not later than 
February 28, twelve o’clock, 
noon. Ballots will then be counted 
and results announced. 


Elections through Journal 


Conducting the nominations 
and elections through the Journal 
was decided upon by the Execu- 
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tive Committee for several rea- 
sons. It precludes the necessity 
of circularizing the entire mem- 
bership, carries the information 
to all members, obviates the dis- 
tribution of ballots by local asso- 
ciations to its members, and saves 
an inestimable amount of expense 
and time of packaging and mail- 
ing. . 

Special attention is drawn to 
these points at this time: 

1. Adhere to district boundaries in 

nominating. 


2. Be sure a nominating petition is 
signed by no less than 20 WEA 
members. 


3. Since mail may be delayed, mail 
the nomination early enough to 
assure its arrival in the office of 
the Executive Secretary not later 
than noon on January 31. 


4. Be on the alert for the list of 
nominees in the February Jour- 
nal, 


THE TEACHER’S POSITION 


A school teacher, in my opin- 
ion, should be a person looking 
’way out ahead of what the world 
is going to become, because these 
children in our classes are never 
going to live in those good old 
days—they are not interested in 
them particularly. They are going 
to live not even in today as much 
as in the tomorrow, and if we are 
still looking backward, resisting 
new things and new changes and 
the world as it is, I don’t think 
we are very good school teachers. 

JOHN H. FURBAY 
WEA Convention 
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Place of Television 7 
In Public Education 


O SAY that television is a 

live topic today is a decided 
understatement. It has literally 
become an issue in American life. 
It even threatens to replace the 
question of what to do about the 
comic magazines. Parents have 
reacted all the way from show- 
ing relief at having a new means 
of amusing their children to 
showing grave concern at. the 
way television viewing has cut 
into the study and active play- 
time of their youngsters. Edu- 
cators, including administrators, 
teachers, and supervisors, look 
upon television with varying de- 
grees of enthusiasm; in general, 
taking an attitude of reservation 
pending further developments. 


In various cities throughout 
the country, parents and educa- 
tors have together made surveys 
to determine the degree to which 
televison is changing the habits 
and lives of young people. 


Results of Survey 


The first of these surveys, to 
our knowledge, was made at the 
Burdick Junior High School in 
Stamford, Connecticut. Young 
people of this school, it was 
found, spent 27 hours a week at 
their television sets, a period, by 
the way, only 55 minutes less per 
week than they spent in their 
classes. In Roselle, New Jersey, 
children’s marks in their studies 
dropped 15 per cent below what 
they had received before starting 
to view television. When 25 chil- 
dren viewing television were 
matched with 25 non-viewers of 
the same ability, the viewers re- 
ceived marks 19 per cent lower 
than the non-viewers. 


According to Mr. Shayon, writ- 
ing for the Christian Science 
Monitor, there are various au- 
thoritative explanations given 
for the fascination of young 
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people for television. Some psy- 
chologists say that young people 
are attempting to satisfy an emo- 
tional hunger caused by frustra- 
tions arising through training 
imposed by adults. Mrs. Dorothy 
Lee, anthropologist from Vassar 
College and a consultant for the 
Mid-century White House Con- 
ference for Children and Youth, 
favors a cultural explanation and 
holds that we make a minority 
group of our children by failing 
to make a place for them in our 
daily adult activities. Whichever 
explanation you choose—you 
pays your fee and you takes your 
choice—it is apparently true that 
television doesn’t satisfy the need 
which impels youngsters to be- 
come chronic viewers. 


New Problems Arise 


From a study of TV and per- 
sonal observation it would seem 
safe to say: 


1. Television in the home raises new 
problems and requires new adjust- 
ments, 

2. Some attempt at control of view- 
ing by children is necessary. 

3. Type of control needed varies with 
age of children but authorities 
agree that control should be bal- 
anced and exercised in a fashion 
to increase the youngsters’ power 








of judging the 

a. Amount of time to spend on 
TY: 

b. Kind of programs worth view- 
ing. 


With this background of gen- 
eral effects of TV as it now ex- 
ists, what seem to be the crucial 
problems needing study if TV is 
to be a boon rather than a bane? 


First, we as educators need to 
use our experience with radio, 
motion pictures, and other audio- 
visual aids to speculate intelli- 
gently on the educative role of 
TV. It is generally agreed that if 
television is as powerful as the 
movies (may be more powerful— 
what it portrays may be alive, 
happening right now—) then it 
can: 

1. Change attitudes and values; 

2. Increase information; 

3. Help people learn new skills. 


As Edgar Dale, Editor of The 
Newsletter, Ohio State Univer- 
sity says, television can add 
“show-how” to “know-how.” But 
he adds, we need another ingre- 
dient, “‘want-to.” In other words, 
we must make an effort to study 
TV seriously to determine how to 
make it the best possible educa- 
tional instrument. 


Television (enthusiasts to the 
contrary) cannot take the place 
of a good teacher. From the 
standpoint of an educator, tele- 
vision will probably be thought 





Television cannot take the place of a good teacher. 
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of as an additional resource 
within the field of audio-visual 
aids. Television is a mass medium 
and cannot adjust to the various 
learning speeds and various 
learning needs of different pupils. 
This personal adjustment, the 
stimulation of one personality by 
another, will always be the teach- 
er’s unique contribution to learn- 
ing. 

To be effective educationally, 
television like other audio visual 
aids needs: 

1. To be carefully prepared for by 

teacher and pupils beforehand; 

2. To be pointed up at spots while 

used; 

3. To be carefully analyzed by 

teacher and pupils afterward. 


Television is in its infancy as 
an amusement device and, even 
more so, as an aid to education. 
So far, television in education is 
largely restricted to larger cities 
and their immediate environs. 
Philadelphia, Des Moines, Balti- 
more, Los Angeles, and Chicago 
are a few of the examples of 
cities where the schools have 
been able to make use of pro- 
grams from commercial stations. 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin have 
done very little with TV as yet. 
(Most usable programs come at 
night on WTMJ-TV.) Earl J. 
McGrath, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, has made an 
appeal to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to set aside 
certain channels for educational 
purposes only. If and when such 
channels are set aside and edu- 
cators get the money to build the 
necessary broadcasting stations, 
television programs can more 
nearly meet the standards neces- 
sary for the best educational re- 
sults. (One such station exists at 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa.) 


Proved Effectiveness 


Television has proved very ef- 
fective as an educational device 
in connection with teaching such 
things as surgery, health, arts 
and crafts, music, vocations, and 
social studies. 


In conclusion, one word of 
warning seems in order. Televi- 
sion has great potentialities both 
for good and for ill. As Amer- 
icans we are inclined to weleome 
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new inventions and gadgets with 
open arms and to assume that the 
only result that can come is a 
bigger and better America. We 
need to take time out now to 
study this new agency and instru- 
mentality to see that it is con- 
trolled in the best interests of 
youngsters and, for that matter, 
for the good of all people of our 


A CAUSE OF ILLNESS 


Fifty per cent of all the people 
who visit doctors’ offices are 
there because they have a psy- 
chosomatic illness. They think 
they are there because of some 
organic illness, and the two act 
so much alike it is very difficult 
to tell the difference. 

DR. JOHN SCHINDLER 
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New Horizons in Teaching 
Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 





Letter Wniling 


School boys and girls will have many 
occasions in their lives, which require 
letter writing. And here’s new, sim=- 
ple instructional material that makes 
































letter writing fun. 


This material is from the non-profit 
organization, Young Friends Around The 
World. They have originated a new kind 
of inexpensive greeting card service for 
ages eight to seventeen. 

You send in your name, address, age and 
tell where you want a correspondent— 
anywhere in U.S. or a foreign land, 
Greeting card will be sent. ‘loo, name and 
address of new chum. Card, in 3-color, 
has place for your letter, your photo- 
graph, etc. 


It’s exciting getting an answer. And an 
answer is guaranteed. 

If further interested—write directly to YOUNG 
FRIENDS AROUND THE WORLD, non-profit organ- 
ization, 550 Fifth Ave., New York 19. Print 
own name and address, age and where you want 
your pen friend to live. SINGLE GREETING CARD 
(with new friend’s name and address) —15¢. If 
ordered all at one time, IN QUANTITIES OF 20, 


only 10¢ each. 
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News aud Views 





Salary Readjustments 


IGH praise is due the school boards, collec- 

tively and as individual board members, which 
have made wage adjustments for school personnel 
since September. Boards in these cases could have 
insisted that salaries stipulated in contracts of a 
year ago prevail through the school year. They 
chose, instead, to recognize the simple justice of 
admitting the upward spiral of living costs to- 
gether with the fact that employes in industry and 
government were receiving needed relief. 

The kind of arrangement agreed upon varies 
with localities. In some there were percentage 
raises; in others lump-sum boosts. There were in- 
creases in the regular schedule or cost-of-living 
bonus. For some the adjustments are effective as 
of January 1 but about half of them are retro- 
active, even to September. At present many boards 
are considering similar action and judging by the 
number of requests for data received by the WEA 
office every week the possibility for similar action 
for the rest of the year is strong. 

It is obvious that boards appraised the current 
inflationary situation with fairness and frankness. 
According to law teachers’ salaries for the present 


school year had to be determined no later than 
March when the cost-of-living index was 167. It 
has risen sharply and steadily since that time, 
being estimated at 177 in December. Financial ex- 
perts agree that the rise will continue and doubt 
that stabilization moves will produce a completely 
satisfactory solution since there may be a quality 
decline in goods after a price freeze. Their fore- 
cast is that wage controls will not be attempted 
before prices have been stabilized. Reading daily 
and weekly analyses and forecasts of business 
trends and their impact upon daily living, two facts 
appear inescapable. We must accept severe restric- 
tions in civilian life and prepare for heavy costs 
in sacrifice and taxes for war. In all of these there 
are baffling elements of uncertainty which only 
future developments will clarify. 

In many instances of correctional salary adjust- 
ments the local association and administrators 
worked in amicable relationships with boards of 
education. We hope that these close conference 
experiences will continue in the settlement of 
other and similar problems which are bound to 
appear in a disordered age. 


WEA to Honor Outstanding Board Member 


HE Association will again select a Wisconsin 

school board member to receive the Distin- 
guished Service Award. Procedures will follow 
those of previous years except that names of nom- 
inees shall be received in the office of the Exec- 
utive Secretary not later than March 1, twelve 
o’clock, noon. The Executive Committee feels that 
this project contributes to improved relationships 
between boards and professional staffs. It brings 
into public prominence those attributes of school 
board service which create sound educational pro- 
grams and desirable teamwork among every mem- 


ber of the school enterprise. 

It is no secret that the Wisconsin Association 
of School Boards looks toward the annual award 
with eager anticipation. They are grateful for the 
recognition. Of course, there can be but one 
awardee but the fact that a local association singles 
out one of its board members as a candidate for 
the honor confers a distinction upon the member, 
especially in the home community. 

Nominations for the award may be made by any 
local association of the WEA and information rel- 
ative to it has been mailed to all presidents. 


Will the Teaching Line Be Held? 


AILY warnings about the impending short- 

age in manpower come from official sources. 
Present sporadic unemployment and lulls are due 
to conversion to war industry. The prediction is 
that when production and induction into service 
are in full swing there will be jobs for all regard- 
less of age. 

In this situation the outlook for the schools is 
precarious. With a present lack of qualified teach- 
ers, mounting enrollments, inroads on teaching 
personnel, and decline in college matriculations, 
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there will be headaches for school authorities. 
Some of these conditions may defy solution. To a 
large degree, however, boards and municipal bodies 
have it in their power to maintain acceptable local 
educational stability. It will depend upon their 
will to assess the problem basically, to recognize 
what economic and working conditions, what sort 
of atmosphere, are provided for professional staffs. 
We hope they will sense the necessity for sound 
educational programs as fundamental to national 
strength and security. 
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The University of Wisconsin 


GENERAL INFORMATION 





EIGHT-WEEK SESSION 

June 12, Monday—Last day for examina- 
tions for admission (freshmen) 

June 22, 23, Friday, Saturday (noon)— 
Registration 
A system of alphabetical registration 
will be announced later. 

June 25, Monday—Instruction begins. 

June, 25, Monday—Foreign language 
placement examinations 

July 4, Wednesday—Independence Day, 
Legal holiday; no classes 

August 17, Friday—Eight-week Session 
closes. 


LAW SCHOOL 
June 16, Saturday (A. M.)—Law School 
registration 
June 18, Monday—Instruction begins. 
August 25, Saturday—Law School closes. 





The University of Wisconsin will offer 
an eight-week session in the summer of 
1951, affording a wide variety of courses 
for undergraduates, graduates, teachers 
and other professional groups who wish 
to keep abreast of the times. The law 
school is in session ten weeks. A bulle- 
tin giving details and description of 
courses and other general information 
will be mailed to anyone requesting it. 


Admission Procedures 


For those seeking credit toward a de- 
gree, admission procedures are the same 
as those of the regular session. An un- 
dergraduate student seeking admission 
should write for an application blank on 
which to apply for admission. 


Those merely wishing to transfer 
credit earned here during the session 
may do so on a form provided for this 
purpose. This will be sent upon appli- 
cation. 


Graduate students who wish to become 
degree candidates at the University of 
Wisconsin should correspond with the 
Graduate School requesting a blank on 
which to submit preliminary informa- 
tion. Students who have been graduated 
from a University or College but who do 
not wish to become degree candidates at 
the University of Wisconsin may be ad- 
mitted as special students if they file an 
official statement of graduation on a 
blank supplied by the Office of Admis- 
sion. 


Former University of Wisconsin stu- 
dents will be admitted to the Summer 
Session provided they left in good stand- 
ing and have not attended an institution 
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in the meantime. Special instructions re- 
garding admission will be issued to those 
former students who do not fall within 
the above classification. 


Designation of Courses 


In preparing programs, prospective 
students should note course numbers: 
Those primarily for undergraduates, 
from 1 to 99; those for both graduates 
and advanced undergraduates, from i100 
to 199; those for graduates only, from 
200 to 299. 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS 
AND SCIENCE 


ANTHROPOLOG Y—See Sociology. 


ART HISTORY AND CRITICISM— 
Professors Kienitz (Chairman), Wat- 
rous; Assistants: 102, History of satire 
in the graphic arts; 106, Nineteenth- 
century painting in Europe; 135, Cur- 
rent American architecture; 154, His- 
tory of art from Giotto to Cezanne and 
its fundamental problems. 


BOTANY—Professor Stauffer; Asso- 
ciate Professor Miss Fisk; Assistant 
Professors Clarke, Cottam; Assistants: 
1, General botany; 117, Structure of eco- 
nomic plants; 146, Plant physiology; 
164, Principles of plant ecology; 180, 
Advanced botanical problems; 200, Re- 
search. 


CHEMISTRY—Professors Mathews 
(Chairman), Holt, McElvain, Schuette, 
Sorum; Associate Professor Klein; As- 
sistant Professors Blaedel, Murphy; In- 
structors Coulson, van Tamelen; Assist- 
ants: la, General chemistry; 1b, General 
chemistry and qualitative analysis; 11a, 
Beginning quantitative analysis; 11b, 
Intermediate quantitative analysis; 12, 
Quantitative analysis; 14, Quantitative 
analysis; 15, Quantitative analysis; 99, 
Special chemical problems; 100, Senior 
thesis; 106, Advanced analytical prac- 
tice; 120, Organic chemistry; 121, Or- 
ganic chemistry laboratory; 122, Or- 
ganic chemistry; 123, Organic chemistry 
laboratory; 125, Advanced organic chem- 
istry; 126, Characterization of organic 
compounds; 130a, Physical chemistry; 
131a, Physical chemistry laboratory; 
181b, Physical chemistry laboratory; 
146, Chemistry of foods and their adul- 
teration; 147, Chemistry of foods and 
their adulteration (laboratory); 153, 
Advanced instrumental analysis; 157, 
Advanced inorganic chemistry; 160, In- 
organic preparations; 161, The phase 
rule; 180, Advanced independent study; 
200-206, Research in chemistry. Sociol- 
ogy: 165, The use of scientific methods 
in the identification of the criminal. 


CLASSICS—Professor Agard (Chair- 
man); Associate Professor MacKend- 


rick; General Classics: 42-142, Roman 
life and literature; 51-151, Classical 
mythology; Greek: 101, Graduate rapid 
reading; 180, Directed reading; Latin: 
111, Vergil; 180, Directed reading, 233, 
Roman colonization. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE—As- 
sociate Professors Mrs. Alberson (Chair- 
man), Zawacki; Assistant Professor Gal- 
pin; Lecturer Sypher (Simmons College, 
Boston): 9, World literature in transla- 
tion; 109, Great books of world litera- 
ture; 119, The nineteenth century; 166, 
Interrelations between the theory of the 
arts and the theory of literature; 180, 
Special readings; 200, Independent stud- 
ies. The following courses do not carry 
credit toward a major in Comparative 
Literature: 31a, Survey of nineteenth 
century Russian literature; 50, French 
masterpieces in translation; 53, Italian 
masterpieces in translation. 


ECONOMICS—Professors Center, 
Earley, Fox, Fraine, Gaumnitz, Glaeser, 
Lescohier, Morton, Perlman; Associate 
Professors Bakken, Halvorson, Morgan, 
Tripp; Lecturer Cochrane (Penn State 
College); Assistant Professor Rotwein; 
Instructor Wilmot: 1a, General eco- 
nomics; 105, Money and banking; 110, 
Investment principles; 122, Labor prob- 
lems; 125, Marketing agricultural prod- 
ucts; 127, Cooperation; 130, Economic 
statistics; 132, Statistical economics; 134, 
Economic history of the United States; 
137, Corporation finance; 139, Principles 
of insurance; 142, Public utilities; 144, 
Capitalism and socialism; 146, Govern- 
ment and business; 150, Economic the- 
ory; 151, Economic problems of Latin 
America; 155, Prices of agricultural 
products; 156, International trade; 162, 
Agricultural policies; 172, Economics of 
industrial conflict; 192, Money, income 
and prices; 193, Full employment poli- 
cies; 196, Advanced statistical tech- 
nique; 222, Seminar in labor; 262, Agri- 
cultural economic research. 


ENGLISH—Professors Clark, Eccles, 
Fulcher (Chairman), Hughes, Mitchell 
(Dept. of Speech; Theater Director); 
Associate Professor Buckley; Lecturers 
Falk (University of California at Los 
Angeles), Miss Sandoz, Wasserman 
(Johns Hopkins University); Instruet- 
ors Cleveland, Greenfield, Mrs. Thomas: 
la, Freshman English (first semester) ; 
1b, Freshman English (second semes- 
ter) ; 2, Intermediate composition’; 3, In- 
troduction to creative writing’; 33a, In- 
troduction to English literature (first 
semester); 40b, American literature 


1 and #; Either English 2 or English 3 
satisfies the requirement (1C of the B.S. 
General Course) of 3 credits if Intermedi- 
ate Composition. Previous to the academic 
year 1950-1951, English 2 was designated 
English 2a, English 3 as English 2b; stu- 
dents who have taken the old English 2b 
will not receive credit for English 3. 
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(second semester) ; 104, The short story; 
106, Creative writing; 107, Advanced 
novel writing; 120 (Speech) Playwrit- 
ing; 120a, Old English; 131, Chaucer; 
133, Intellectual opinion in nineteenth- 
century England as reflected in litera- 
ture; 134, Romantic poetry; 187b, 
Shakespeare; 157, Milton; 161, Litera- 
ture 1660-1745; 169, Major American 
poets; 174, Major American prose writ- 
ers; 188, George Bernard Shaw; 202, 
Main problems of scholarship in the 
literature of the sixteenth-century; 233, 
Seminar in Shakespeare; 238, Seminar in 
eighteenth century English literature; 
240, Seminar in American literature. 


The Writers’ Institute 


During the eight-week session, the De- 
partment of English will also conduct 
the Writers’ Institute. Of the courses 
listed above, the following are included 
in the Institute: English 104, 106, 107, 
and Speech 120. 


The requirements for admission to the 
courses vary somewhat. In some of them 
only advanced students may register. 
For students desiring credit, the ar- 
rangements are flexible. Candidates for 
enrollment should communicate with 
Professor Paul Fulcher, stating their 
previous writing experience and, if pos- 
sible, submitting one or two manuscripts 
or published items of some weight. Ma- 
terial thus submitted can, however, be 
returned only when accompanied by a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. Stu- 
dents enrolled will pay the regular Sum- 
mer Session fee of $60. For further de- 
tails regarding the Writers’ Institute, 
address Professor Paul Fulcher, Bascom 
Hall, Madison 6. 


Faculty of the Writers’ Institute 
Paul M. Fulcher, Ph.D., Professor of 
English, University of Wisconsin. 
Ronald E. Mitchell, Professor of Speech, 
Theater Director, University of Wis- 
consin. 
Mari Sandoz, author of “Old Jules”, 
“Capital City”, “Crazy Horse”, and “The 
Tom Walker”. 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN—Profes- 
sors Miss Johnson, Lévéque (Chairman) ; 
Lecturer Wolff (University of Rennes); 
Assistant Professors Galpin, Glauser, 
Kroff; Assistants Mlles. Butler, Darmon, 
Poinsignon: la, First semester French 
(Conversational method); la, First se- 
mester French (Traditional method) ; 
10a, Third semester French, 15a, Ele- 
mentary conversation and composition; 
25a, Intermediate conversation and com- 
position; 50, French masterpieces in 
translation; 127, Advanced conversation 
and composition; 139, La Tragedie au 
XVIleme siecle; 143a, French drama of 
the 19th century; 148, Le Roman con- 
temporain; 180, Advanced independent 
reading; 187 (Educ.), The teaching of 
foreign languages; 190, French phonet- 
ics; 200, Individual research in French; 
256, Victor Hugo et le symbolisme. /tal- 
ian: la, First semester Italian; 1b, Sec- 
ond semester Italian; 10a, Third semes- 
ter Italian; 10b, Fourth semester Italian; 
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53, Italian masterpieces in translation; 
180, Advanced independent reading; 200, 
Individual research in Italian. 


GEOGRAPHY — Associate Professor 
Robinson (Acting Chairman); Lecturers 
Morrison (University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park), Wilcox; Instructor Ham- 
mond: 3, Geography of the Americas; 
104, Geography of Wisconsin; 108, Geog- 
raphy of the Soviet Union; 109, Geogra- 
phy of the Near and Middle East; 131, 
Cartography and graphics; 137, Wiscon- 
sin Field Excursion (Post Summer Ses- 
sion) ; 250, Seminar in the geography of 
soils. 


GEOLOGY—P rofessors Emmons 
(Chairman), Laudon: 17, Survey of ge- 
ology; physical geology; 106, Gems and 
precious stones; 131, Field geology; 132, 
Advanced field geology. 


GERMAN—Professors Heffner 
(Chairman), Henel, Roseler; Assistant 
Professor Whitesell: 1a, First semester 
German; 15, Elementary conversational 
German; 112, Advanced composition and 
conversation; 135, Nineteenth century 
German prose fiction; 150, History of 
the German language; 200, Individual 
research in German literature; 248, 
Seminary in German literature. 


HISTORY—Professors Easum (Chair- 
man), Hesseltine, Jensen, Phillips; 
Post, Reynolds, Sachse; Associate Pro- 
fessor Carstensen; Lecturer Wyllie 
(University of Missouri) Instructor 
Petrovich: 3a, European civilization, 800- 
1660; 4a, History of the United States to 
1865; 37-187, Origins and history of 
World War I}; 109, History of Wiscon- 
sin; 111, History of the West, 1763-1893; 
114, Sectionalism and the Civil War; 115, 
The age of the American Revolution; 
124b, Recent history of the United States, 
1917-1951; 133, Economic life in Europe; 
134, The Renaissance; 142a, The emerg- 
ence of modern Britain: age of Eliza- 
beth; 149a, History of Russia; 180, Spe- 
cial work; 200, Graduate thesis; 252, 
Historical method; 259, Seminar, seven- 
teenth century England; 261, Seminar, 
American history. Civil War, Recon- 
struction, and Constitution; 263, Semi- 
nar, American history: Studies in eight- 
eenth-century America; 265, Seminar, 
Central European history; 280, Special 
work. Teachers’ Courses; See Education 
84, 185 and 291. 


JOURNALISM—Professors Hyde, 
Nafziger (Chairman); Assistant Profes- 
sors Beeler, Higbie, Westley: 2a, News- 
paper reporting; 3, Newspaper editing; 
4, Newspaper typography; 10, News 
photography; 105a, Writing of feature 
articles; 114, Communication media and 
public opinion; 120, International news 
communications; 180, Independent read- 
ing; 191, Supervising journalism classes 
and student publications; 280, Special 
research problems. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL—Assistant Pro- 
fessors Miss Schenk (Acting Chairman}, 
Winger; Lecturer Mrs. Brann; Instruct- 
ors Miss Cavanagh, Miss Gibson (Re- 


visor); Group 1: 171, Introduction to 
bibliographic. method; 172, Introduction 
to reference; 173, Library materials; 
174, Introduction to librarianship. Group 
2: 201, Library administration; 221, Ref- 
erence; 232, Library resources and mate- 
rials; 244, Reading interests of adoles- 
cents; 251, History of books and libra- 
ries; 280, Independent reading and re- 
search; 146, Children’s literature; 165, 
Methods in visual instruction. Note: 
Courses 171, 172, 178, and 174 are pre- 
professional courses for students seek- 
ing admission to the school’s Master’s 
program. The remainder of the courses 
(Group 2) are for those already admitted 
to graduate study, while students who 
have been accepted and have started 
work for the B.L.S. degree will be per- 
mitted to take courses from both groups. 
No new students are being accepted for 
the B.L.S. degree. Arrangements with 
the Library School must be made in ad- 
vance for admission to any of its courses. 


MATHEMATICS—Professors Kleene, 
Langer (Chairman), Schaeffer, Young; 
Associate Professors Bing, Bruck, Buck, 
Mayor; Assistant Professors Arnold, 
Eberlein: 1a, Introductory college al- 
gebra; 3a, College algebra and trigonom- 
etry; 3b, College algebra and analytic 
geometry; 7, Theory of investment; 52, 
Elementary mathematical analysis; 
101a, Calculus; 101b, Calculus; 102a, 
Calculus; 102b, Calculus; 108, College 
geometry; 110, Higher mathematics for 
engineers; 111, Higher mathematics for 
engineers; 115b, Determinants and mat- 
rices; 116a, Higher analysis, 118, Intro- 
duction to the theory of probability; 
120a, Advanced calculus; 121, Elemen- 
tary plane topology; 141, Survey of the 
foundations of algebra; 251, Potential 
theory; 264, Rings and fields; 267, Cal- 
culus of variations. 


METEOROLOGY — Associate Profes- 
sors Bryson, Suomi; Instructor Ekern: 
180, Advanced independent reading; 200, 
Research; 292, Seminar. 


MUSIC—Professors Burleigh, Burns, 
Coon (Chairman), Iltis; Associate Pro- 
fessors Church, Luckhardt, Steffens, 
Swinney; Assistant Professors Miss 
Eastman, Miss Gunlaugson, Voegeli; In- 
structors Crane, Fleury; Resident Lec- 
turer Heermann; Visiting Lecturers 
Paxton (Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis), Peters (Fredonia, N. Y.): 
20a, Appreciation and history of music; 
25a, Elementary counterpoint; 31a, Third 
year theory; 34b, Arranging; 38, Vocal 
technique and song literature; 51-191, 
Pianoforte; 62-192, Voice; 53-193, 
Stringed and other orchestral instru- 
ments; 64-194, Organ; 65b, Instrumental 
techniques (strings); 75a, Instrumental 
techniques (woodwinds), 85, Orchestra; 
86, Chorus; 87, Band; 125, Music in radio; 
133, Contemporary music; 134, Survey 
of opera; 135, The wind band, its instru- 
mentation and literature; 167, The high 
school chorus; 152, Orchestration; 162, 
Composition; 164, Symphonic literature; 
175a, Advanced instrumental techniques 
(strings); 176b, Advanced conducting; 
200,. Master’s: thesis; 231la, Seminar 
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(American Music). Teachers’ courses: 
102 (Educ.) Studies in curriculum and 
instruction in school music; 105 (Educ.) 
Problems in teaching and administration 
of school bands; 109 (Educ.) Music in 
the elementary school; 167 (Educ.) The 
high school chorus. 


PSYCHOLOGY—Professors Grant 
(Chairman), Smith; Associate Professor 
Egan; Assistant Professors Gilchrist, 
Mussen; Instructors Guttman, Ratoosh; 
Lecturers to be named: 1, Introduction 
to psychology; 25, Experimental psychol- 
ogy; 50, Applied psychology; 105, Hu- 


THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MUSIC CLINIC 


Emmet R. Sarig, Director 
A Sear Wimh Genoa) Bane a ee July 1-21 
Banc parcetors” Eiationte 22228 July 9-13 
All State High School Orchestra and Chorus ________-__-__ July 23-August 11 


Orchestra and Choral Directors’ Institute _ = 


For special Music Clinic Bulletin, ap- 
plication blanks, and complete informa- 
tion, write Music Clinic, University Ex- 


July 30-August 3 


tension Division, 1327 University Ave- 
nue, Madison 6. 





WORKSHOP IN COMPOSITION AND ARRANGING 


Cecil Burleigh 


Hilmar Luckhardt 


July 31-August 2, incl. 


ELEMENTARY MUSIC INSTITUTE 
August 14-15, 1951 


For information, write Dr. S. T. 
Burns, School of Music, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6. 


PHILOSOPHY—Professors Fries, 
Ramsperger (Acting Chairman); Assist- 
ant Professors Goodwin, McGary: 1a, In- 
troduction to philosophy; 11, Elementary 
logic; 182, History of modern philos- 
ophy; 1384, Contemporary philosophy: 
Neo-Thomism and pragmatism; 146, 
Naturalistic philosophies of religion; 
158, Aesthetics; 280, Graduate reading. 


PHYSICS—Professors Rollefson 
(Chairman), Wahlin; Associate Profes- 
sor Winans; Lecturers Bardeen (Bell 
Telephone Laboratories), Wigner 
(Princeton University). In addition, Pro- 
fessors Beeman, Dillinger, Herb, Mc- 
Lane, Powell, and Sachs expect to be in 
residence and will direct research of 
graduate students: 1a, Elementary phys- 
ics; 1b, Elementary physics; 41a, First 
semester laboratory; 41b, Second semes- 
ter laboratory; 102, Heat; 105, Mechan- 
ics; 106a, Atomic physics; 115, Thermo- 
dynamics; 116, Electric circuits; 180, In- 
dependent reading; 200, Graduate re- 
search; 221, Seminar in low temperature 
physics; 225, Theory of solids; 232, Se- 
lected topics in theoretical physics. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE—Professors 
McCamy (Chairman), Pfankuchen, 
Stokes, Young; Associate Professor Sal- 
ter; Assistant Professor Huitt; Assist- 
ants: 7, American government and poli- 
tics; 21-121, Foundations and problems 
of international relations; 101, Introduc- 
tion to political theory; 122, Political 
parties and citizenship; 123, Administra- 
tion of United States foreign policy; 143, 
Introduction to public administration; 
148, Proseminar in political parties and 
public opinion; 172, Politics of pressure 
groups; 173, Public opinion; 174, Ad- 
vanced American government; 251, Sem- 
inar in American foreign policy; 258, 
Seminar in public administration. 
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man adjustment; 125, Experimental psy- 
chology for graduates; 127, Psychology 
of personality; 130, Psychometric meth- 
ods; 148, Psychology of individual differ- 
ences; 149, Animal behavior; 152, Ani- 
mal behavior problems; 160, History of 
psychology; 187, Problems in clinical 
psychology; 189, Problems in industrial 
psychology; 190, Problems in human 
behavior; 218, Seminar in general psy- 
chology; 227, Seminar in clinical psy- 
chology; 230, Seminar in psychometric 
methods; 231, Design of psychological 
experiments; 232, Quantitative methods 
in psychology; 244, Seminar in learn- 
ing; 273, Seminar in personality. 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES—A ssociate 
Professor Zawacki (Chairman) ; Instruc- 
tor Mrs. Gasiorowski: Russian 1a b, In- 
tensive first year Russian; 13la (Comp. 
Lit. 31a), Survey of nineteenth-century 
Russian literature. 


SOCIAL WORK—Professors Miss 
Clarke, Miles (Chairman); Assistant 
Professors Boehm, Miss Dunning; Spe- 
cialist (Field Work Supervisor) Miss 
Thunen; Lecturer to be named: 114, 
Problems in recreation planning; 145, 
Introduction to the field of social work; 
185, Introduction to social welfare ad- 
ministration; 219a, Social group work; 
225a&b, Group work practice; 240, 
Methods of social study; 249a&b, 
Case work theory; 247a&b, Case work 
practice; 248a&b, Advanced case work 
practice; 258, Seminar in case work 
theory; 259, Practice in public welfare 
administration; 280, Reading and re- 
search in social work; 281, Practice in 
social welfare planning. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
—Anthropology: Associate Professor 
Hart: 3, Man and culture: an introduc- 
tion to anthropology; 100, Senior thesis; 
180, Independent work in anthropology; 


200, Research and thesis; 280, Reading 
and research in anthropology. Sociology: 
Professors McCormick (Chairman), 
Mathews; Associate Professors Gerth, 
Hart, Riemer; Lecturer Williams (Cor- 
nell University): 1, Man in society; 
39, Social psychology; 100, Senior the- 
sis; 132, Introductory social statistics; 
134, Democratic and totalitarian socie- 


ties; 159, Sociology of the family; 
165, Scientific crime detection; 172, 
Social interaction; 180, Independent 


work in sociology; 193, Industrial soci- 
ology; 195, Rural social trends; 196, In- 
tergroup relations; 200, Research and 
thesis; 280, Reading and research in 
sociology. 


SPANISH— Professor Neale-—Silva 
(Chairman); Associate Professors 
Singleton, Rosaldo; Assistant Professor 
Sanchez—Barbudo; Acting Instructor 
Rosa: 1a, Elementary Portuguese; 1a, 
Elefnentary Spanish; 10, Second year 
reading; 16, Elementary composition 
and conversation; 21, Elementary survey 
of literature; 25, Intermediate composi- 
tion and conversation; 111, Picaresque 
novel; 124, Advanced composition and 
conversation; 125, Advanced conversa- 
tion; 139, Survey of twentieth century 
Spanish literature; 146b, Survey of 
Spanish-American literature; 150, Span- 
ish civilization; 172, Masterpieces of 
Spanish literature; 180, Advanced inde- 
pendent reading; 190, Spanish phonet- 
ics; 200, Individual research; 221, Intro- 
ductory seminar in Spanish-American 
literature; 287, Introductory seminar in 
Spanish literature. 


SPEECH—Professors Miss Borchers, 
Ewbank, Irwin, Mitchell, Weaver 
(Chairman); Associate Professors Cur- 
vin, Dietrich, Haberman; Resident Lec- 
turer Mrs. Stanley; Lecturers Mrs. 
Bruce (Madison Public Schools), Miss 
Mourning (Madison Publie Schools), 
Miss Musick (Janesville Public Schools), 
Mrs. Nienhaus (Dane County Public 
Schools), Mrs. Phair (State Department 
of Public Instruction), Assistant Profes- 
sors Brembeck, Miss Grim, Logan; In- 
structor Buerki; Acting Instructor 
Curry; Teaching Assistant Kavanagh: 
3, Argumentation and debate; 4, Ele- 
ments of persuasion; 6, Voice training; 
7, Public speaking; 19, Elements of dra- 
matic production; 25, Correction of 
speech disorders; 40, Fundamentals of 
stagecraft; 105, Speech composition; 110, 
Elements of broadcasting; 115, Broad- 
casting workshop; 117, Radio writing; 
119, Stage direction; 120, Playwriting; 
121, Voice science; 122, Advanced dra- 
matic reading and platform art; 125, 
Speech pathology; 129, Advanced prob- 
lems in acting; 135, Advanced argumen- 
tation and debate; 140, Stage design; 
141, Psychology of speech; 143, Modern 
acoustic instrumentation; 152, Hearing 
rehabilitation; 156, History of American 
public address; 180, Advanced indepen- 
dent reading; 182, Advanced clinic; 185, 
Introduction to phonetics; 200, Re- 
search; 205, Seminar in rhetoric and 
oratory; 210, Seminar in radio; 219, 
Seminar in dramatic production; 227, 
Seminar in speech pathology. 
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Teachers’ Courses: 189 The teaching 
of speech in the elementary school; 198, 
The teaching of speech in high school; 
299, The teaching of speech in college. 

Clinics: The general basic training 
clinic for the diagnosis and treatment of 
all types of disorders is operated pri- 
marily as a laboratory for courses 25, 
126, and 200. The Cleft Palate Clinic re- 
ceives only post-operative cases of con- 
genital deformities of lip and palate. Ad- 
vanced students in speech pathology may 
observe and participate in the work of 
this clinic. The workshop in delayed 
speech accepts children with a history 
of retarded development in speech. Ad- 
vanced students may observe and share 
in the work of this clinic. 


ZOOLOGY—Professors Baier (Mil- 
waukee Extension), Meyer, Wolfe; Asso- 
ciate Professors Bilstad, McShan, Mor- 
rison, Ris; Assistant Professor Fraser; 
Lecturer Hamre (University of North 
Dakota Medical School); Instructor Col- 
lias: 1, Animal biology; 6 and 106, Her- 
edity; 104, Comparative anatomy of ver- 
tebrates; 113, Comparative animal his- 
tology; 122, Endocrinology; 126, Field 
zoology; 144, General physiology; 160, 
Comparative animal hematology; 180, 
Special studies in zoology; 200, Gradu- 
ate research; 218, Cytology journal club; 
222, Endocrinology journal club; 230, 
Journal club in zoological serology. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Professors Center, Earley, Elwell 
(Dean), Fox, Fraine, Gaumnitz (Assist- 
ant Dean), Morton, Westing; Associate 
Professors Bakken, Hosler, Morgan, 
Schuck, Tripp; Assistant Professors Bel- 
cher, Petersen, Rotwein; Visiting Pro- 
fessor Whale (Detroit Public Schools 
and Wayne University); Instructor Lat- 
timer: 31, Business statistics; 43, Busi- 
ness ethics; 105, Money and banking; 
106, Business Communication; 109a, 
Commercial law I; 109b, Commercial 
law II; 110, Investment principles; 112, 
Marketing methods; 115, Principles of 
advertising; 122, Labor problems; 132, 
Statistical economics; 187, Corporation 
finance; 138, Life insurance: 139, Prin- 
ciples of insurance; 142, Public utilities; 
146, Government and business; 151, Eco- 
nomic problems of Latin America; 156, 
International trade; 163, Secretarial 
techniques; 164, Office procedures; 170, 
Retail merchandising; 171, Personnel 
management; 173, Job evaluation and 
merit rating; 188, Accounting for teach- 
ers; 192, Money, income and prices; 193, 
Full employment policies; 196, Advanced 
statistical technique. Educ. 121, Im- 
provement of instruction in shorthand 
and typewriting; Educ. 162, Improve- 
ment of instruction in the basic business 
subjects; Educ. 173, Basic principles in 
business education; Agric. Econ. 125, 
Marketing of agricultural products. 


SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


Professors Busse, Parks, Uhl (Dean); 
Associate Professors Green, Higuchi; 
Assistant Professors Foye, Swintosky, 
Wurster: Pharmacy: 4, .General phar- 
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macy; 124, Manufacturing; 128, Phara- 
ceutical technology; 129, Pharmaceutical 
technology laboratory; 134, Prescription 
practice; 135, Prescription practice lab- 
oratory; 168, Physical pharmacy; 180, 
Advanced independent study; 200, Grad- 
uate research. Pharmaceutical Chemis- 
try: 24b, Organic chemistry for phar- 
macy students; 25b, Organic chemistry 
laboratory; 129, Synthesis of Medici- 
nals; 145, Pharmacopoeial assay; 146, 
Drug assay; 180, Advanced independent 
study; 200, Graduate research. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


EDUCATION—Professors Miss Bor- 
chers, Burns, Davis, Miss Dawe, Dvorak 
(Music), Edgerton, Gregg, Herrick, Jen- 
sen, Miss L. Johnson, Krug, Phillips, 
Ragsdale, Rothney, Torgerson, Willing; 
Associate Professors Engel (Radio Edu- 
cation), C. W. Harris, T. L. Harris, Hos- 
ler, Liddle (Chairman), Mayor, Shoe- 
maker, Southworth, Wittich; Assistant 
Professors Anderson (Phy. Educ. Men), 
Mrs. Arnold, Beery, Eberman, Kreitlow, 
Pella, Peterson, Rife, Schuller (Visual 
Education); Instructors Harnack, Win- 
sor; Lecturers Ahrnsbrak (Director of 
University Extension Center, Wausau), 
Bardwell (Director of Vocational and 
Adult Education Program, Madison), 
Estvan (University of Southern Cali- 
fornia), Kinzer (Ohio State University), 
McLaughlin (New York University), 
Milligan (Department of Public In- 
struction, State of Michigan, Lan- 
sing), Nelson (University of Southern 
California), Paxton (Arsenal Technical 
School, Indianapolis), Potts (American 
Foundation for the Blind, New York 
City), Schmid (Board of Examiners, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing), 
Miss Streng (Milwaukee State Teachers 
College), Waller (Madison Public 
Schools), Whale (Detroit Public 
Schools). 


Undergraduate: 


14, Introduction to recreation; 70, 
Teaching of physical education (men); 
73, The child, his nature and his needs; 
74, School and society; 84, Teaching of 
history and other social studies; 97, 
Teaching of science in the secondary 
school. 


Upper class and graduate: 


Field 1. Human Development, Behavior 
and Learning: 118, Human abilities and 
learning; 119, Human development (in- 
fancy, early childhood); 120, Human de- 
velopment (adolescence); 123, Early 
childhood education; 125, The excep- 
tional child (Nature of); 208, Founda- 
tions of student adjustment; 209, Mod- 
ern systems of psychology and educa- 
tion; 249, Seminar in Educational psy- 
chology. 


Field II. Educational Theory, Survey, 
and Criticism: 108, History of educa- 
tional theory and criticism; 115, Social 
issues and education; 155, Principles of 
adult education; 168, Rural education: 
community backgrounds; 217, Modern 
philosophies of education; 221, Issues in 
secondary education; 222, Issues in ele- 


mentary education; 268, The financial 
support of public education. 


Field III. Measurement, Statistics, and 
Research Procedures: 112, Statistical 
method applied to education; 131, Foun- 
dations of education measurement; 201, 
Techniques of educational research; 212, 
Advanced statistical techniques as ap- 
plied to education. 


Field IV. Administration and Super- 
vision: 193, The evaluation and planning 
of educational programs; 261, Principles 
of educational administration; 262, Gen- 
eral administrative problems of the mod- 
ern school; 263, The administration and 
supervision of the teaching personnel; 
268, The financial support of public edu- 
cation; 271, The business management of 
local schools; 272, School buildings and 
school building programs; 275, Legal as- 
pects of school administration; 278, Sem- 
inar in school administration. An admin- 
istrator’s short course—July 11—August 
2—four-week courses open only to Wis- 
consin chief administrators of school 
systems who are holders of the master’s 
degree. 


Field V. Curriculum Planning and In- 
struction: 114, Problems in recreation 
planning; 128, Early childhood educa- 
tion; 140, Elementary school curriculum; 
141, Secondary schoo! curriculum; 146, 
Children’s literature; 166, Local produc- 
tion of audio-visual materials; 174, In- 
troduction to curriculum planning; 175, 
Practices in curriculum planning; 236, 
Seminar in the study of communications 
at the college level; 240, Seminar in ele- 
mentary education; 265, Seminar in 
audio-visual education; 290, Field prac- 
tice in supervision, curriculum, and 
method. 


Field VI. Organization and Teaching 
of School Subjects (Educational Meth- 
ods): 70, The teaching of physical educa- 
tion (men); 84, The teaching of history 
and the other social studies; 97, Teach- 
ing of science in the secondary school; 
102, Studies in curriculum and instruction 
in school music; 105, Problems in direct- 
ing and administering school bands; 109, 
Music in the elementary school; 121, Im- 
provement of instruction in shorthand 
and typewriting; 132, Social studies in 
the elementary school; 138, Reading in 
the elementary school; 135, Science in 
the elementary school; 187, Advanced 
problems in science education; 147, The 
teaching of art and dance to children; 
154, Home economics in vocational pro- 
grams; 157, Part-time education; 160, 
Organization of distributive education 
programs; 162, Improvement of instruc- 
tion in the basic business education 
courses; 163, Class-room use of radio; 
164, Investigations in the teaching of 
arithmetic; 165, Visual instruction (Sect. 
1, elementary, Sect. 2, secondary); 167, 
The high school chorus; 169, Health in- 
formation for teachers; 171, Contempor- 
ary practices in art education; 172, 
Language, meaning and maturity; 173, 
Basic principles of business education; 
177, New perspectives in the teaching 
of English; 185, Advanced course in 
the teaching of history and other social 
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studies; 187. Advanced course in the 
teaching of languages; 188, Seminar in 
home economics education; 189, The 
teaching of speech in the elementary 
school; 190, Studies in curriculum and 
instruction in geography; 192, Studies 
in curriculum and instruction in mathe- 
matics; 194, Language arts in the 
elementary school; 197, Problems and 
materials in health education; 198, The 
teaching of speech in high school; 233, 
Reading in the secondary school; 291, 
Seminar in the teaching of history and 
geography; 299, The teaching of speech 
in college. 


Field VII. Guidance and Special Per- 
sonnel Services: 181, Techniques of guid- 
ance and personnel services; 183, Job and 
occupational analysis; 184, Principles 
and practices of guidance; 282, Clinical 
studies in guidance; 284, Seminar in edu- 
cational, social, and vocational guidance; 
285, Educational, social, and vocational 
guidance (College personnel). 


Field VIII. Clinical Techniques: 127, 
Advanced clinical practice; 128, Clinical 
testing (Binet); 128, Clinical testing 
(Wechsler); 1384, Clinical practice in 
reading; 1386, Remedial reading; 138, 
Performance testing. 


Field IX. Education of Exceptional 
Children: 125, The exceptional child (na- 
ture of); 139, Methods and Materials in 
the education of the blind in the ele- 
mentary grades; 143, Modern acoustic 
instrumentation; 144, Education of the 
partially seeing child; 148, Advanced 
problems in the education of the blind; 
151, Education of mentally handicapped; 
152, Hearing rehabilitation. 


ART EDUCATION—Professors Mrs. 
Annen (Chairman), Miss Wilson; Asso- 
ciate Professors Miss Allcott; Assistant 
Professors Ball, Dietrich, Good, Grilley, 
Logan, Sessler, Vierthaler, Zingale; In- 
structor Anderson; Lecturer Miss John- 
son (Madison City Schools): 50a Basic 
drawing I; 52, Watercolor; 54; Sculp- 
ture; 55a, Life drawing; 55b, Life 
drawing; 56, Oil painting; 57a, Draw- 
ing and design for occupational therapy, 
recreation majors and non-art majors; 
61, School art; 62a, Creative design; 
70a, Art metal; 140, Stage design; 150, 
Advanced art problems; 152, Advanced 
watercolor; 154, Advanced sculpture; 155, 
Advanced life drawing and anatomy; 
156, Advanced oil painting; 157, Drawing 
and design for graduate students, not 
majors in Art education; 160a, Graphic 
arts; 160b, Graphic arts; 161, Organiza- 
tion of elementary school art with ob- 
servation in a workshop for children; 
162, Advanced creative design; 166, Silk- 
Screen; 170, Advanced art metal; 180, 
Advanced independent study; 210, Sem- 
Inar in art education; 171 (Educ.), Con- 
temporary practices in art education. 


Special features: I: Lectures during 
one week each by Robert Iglehart (New 
York University) and Gyorgy Kepes 
(Author, Language of Vision, Professor 
of Visual Design, M.I.T.); II, A special 
exhibit of contemporary art in the Union 
galleries; III, A special workshop in 
rhythms for children. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATH- 
LETIC COACHING FOR MEN—Profes- 
sor Nohr; Associate Professors Francis, 
Rippe, Southworth; Assistant Professors 
Anderson, Wolf. 


Curriculum and Methods: 21, Physical 
education fundamentals; 23, Technique 
of basketball; 29, Technique of football; 
70 (Educ.), The teaching of physical 
education; 178, Physical education for 
elementary and secondary schools. 


Administration and Organization: 168, 
Organization and administration of phys- 
ical education; 263, Problems in health 
education, recreation, safety and allied 
fields. 


Conditioning and Health Education: 
119b, Physical education for the handi- 
capped; 197 (Educ.), Problems and ma- 
terials in health education. 


Recreation: 159, Play, recreation and 
leisure time problems. 


Research and Independent Work: 180, 
Independent reading; 200, Independent 
research in physical education; 293, Sem- 
inar in physical education. 


Special Lecturer: Mr. Charles For- 
sythe, Assistant Superintendent in 
charge of interscholastic athletics, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Michi- 
gan, will be on the campus for one week 
to present problems in interscholastic 
athletics through special lectures and in 
courses concerned with these problems. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WO- 
MEN—Professors Miss Glassow, Mr. 
Rarick; Associate Professor Miss Cronin 
(Acting Director); Lecturers Miss Haw- 
kins (George Williams College, Chi- 
cago), Miss Hinkson (formerly instruc- 
tor, University of Wisconsin), Miss 
Johnson (Teacher of Art, Madison Pub- 
lic Schools); Instructors Miss Cumbee, 
Miss Fritz, Miss Gross, Miss Liba; As- 
sistant Miss Jones, Miss Mendum. 


Special Lecturers: The Department is 
bringing to the Summer Session three 
special lecturers who will be on the cam- 
pus for a part of the session. They are: 


Miss Margaret H’Doubler, Professor 
of Physical Education for Women and 
Chairman of the Dance Division of the 
University, who will teach in various 
dance courses. 


Miss Elsa Schneider, Specialist in 
Health Instruction and Physical Educa- 
tion in the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C., who will lecture in 
various courses. 


Miss Mary Wigman, Director of the 
Mary Wigman School of Dance, Berlin, 
Germany, internationally known dancer 
and educator, who will teach in various 
dance courses. (Arrangements still pend- 
ing.) 

Note: All courses numbered 100 and 
over, given in either the Men’s or the 
Women’s Department, are open to both 
men and women. Arrangements for all 
courses under 100 can be made by meet- 
ing prerequisites and/or obtaining the 
consent of the instructor. 


Curriculum and methods: 189, Physical 
education curriculum for junior and sen- 
ior high school girls; 296, Seminar in 
curriculum and teaching methods. (See 
also Dance.) 


Dance: 22, Technique of teaching so- 
cial dancing; 30, Basic dance forms; 49, 
Technique of teaching American group 
dancing; 51, Dance technique (Course 
1); 52, Dance technique (Course 2); 53, 
Dance technique (Course 3); 60, Move- 
ment and its rhythmic structure; 133, 
Accompaniment for modern dance (per- 
cussion); 147, Teaching of art and dance 
to children (See also Art Education 
161); 149, Analysis and sequence in the 
teaching of dance; 160, Dance composi- 
tion. 

Foundation Courses: 201la and 201b, 
Foundations of motor skill; 202a and 
202b, Research procedures and evalua- 
tion of researeh and professional litera- 
ture: recent advances in curriculum and 
meth&ds. 

Health: 169 (Educ.), Health informa- 
tion for teachers; 197 (Educ.), Problems 
and materials in health education. 

Individual study: 180, Independent 
reading; 200, Thesis or research. 

Kinesiology: 256, Seminar in kinesi- 
ology. 

Measurement: 130, Measurement in 
physical education. 

Minor: 30, Practice and technique of 
physical education (including fundamen- 
tals, basic skills, basic dance forms); 90, 
Science applied to physical education. 
(See also Dance, Recreation for women 
students and Individual study.) 

Motor Development: 184, Age charac- 
teristics in motor skills. 

Relaxation: 177, Principles of relaxa- 
tion. 

Recreation for women students: Non- 
credit courses for personal recreation: 
badminton, bowling, golf, swimming, 
tennis. 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING—Pro- 
fessor Ragatz, Associate Professors Alt- 
peter, Marshall, Neill; Assistant Profes- 
sor Kirk; Instructors Harris, Holcomb. 


Two Five-Week Sessions (operate 8 
hrs. per day) 


First session: June 18 to July 20 incl. 
Second session: August 13 to Septem- 
ber 14 incl. 
114, Operations and process laboratories. 
Eight-Week Session: 118, Chemical en- 
gineering thermodynamics; 122, Special 
problems; 180, Advanced independent 
studies; 280, Advanced independent stud- 
ies. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING—Professors 
Cottingham, Rader, Wesle; Associate 
Professors Crandall, Wagner; Lecturer 
Beebe (South Dakota School of Mines): 
103, Economic selection; 116, Summer 
survey; 122, Practice in route survey- 
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ing; 182, Highway engineering; 141, 
City planning; 145, Traffic control; 52, 
Analysis of simple structures; 54, Struc- 
tural design; 155, Reinforced concrete; 
71, Hydraulics, 72; Hydraulics; 180, 280, 
Advanced independent study; 100, 200, 
Thesis. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING—Pro- 
fessors Benedict, Higgins, Larson; Asso- 
ciate Professors Baird, Weber; Assistant 
Professors Hafstrom, Imm, Nemetz, 
Parent: 2, Direct current machinery; 4, 
Alternating current machinery; 5, Fun- 
damental electronics; 6, Direct current 
machinery; 7, Alternating current ma- 
chinery; 116, Electric circuits; 187, 
Power distribution; 154, Communica- 
tions engineering; 156, Communication 
circuits and networks; 157, Advanced 
communication engineering; 158, Ultra- 
high frequency technique; 52, Dynamo 
laboratory; 54, Alternating current ma- 
chine laboratory; 55, Fundamental elec- 
tronics laboratory; 56, Direct current 
laboratory; 57, Alternating current lab- 
oratory; 180, Advanced independent 
study; 200, Thesis research; 233, Matrix 
and tensor theory of electric networks 
and electric machinery; 280, Advanced 
independent study. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING—As- 
sociate Professors Gilpin, Leutwiler, My- 
ers; Assistant Professors Feiereisen, 
Gage, Livermore, Uyehara; Instructor 
Akerman. 


43, Machine elements; 44, Advanced 
machine design; 61, Thermodynamics; 
62, Heat-power engineering; 73, Ad- 
vanced testing of heat engines; 105. 
Manufacturing and production methods; 
106, Power plant economics and design; 
107, Heat-power calculations; 109, In- 
ternal combustion engines; 116, Motion 
and time study; 124, Advanced heat- 
power testing; 151, 152, 153 and 154, 
Advanced mechanical engineering proj- 
ects; 180, Advanced independent study; 
202, Engine combustion; 200, Graduate 
research; 280, Advanced independent 
study. 


MECHANICS—Professor Thomson; 
Associate Professor Washa; Assistant 
Professor Fluck; Instructors Boettcher, 
Petersen, Saemann: 1, Statics; 2, Dy- 
namics; 3, Mechanics of materials; 51, 
Materials of construction; 52, Materials 
of construction; 538, Materials of con- 
struction; 200, Graduate research; 280, 
Advanced independent study. 


MINING AND METALLURGY—Pro- 
fessor Rosenthal: 200, Thesis study. 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


AGRICULTURAL BACTERIOLOGY 
—Professor Frazier (Chairman); As- 
sistant Professor Knight: 1, General 
survey of bacteriology; 180, Special 
problems; 200, Research. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS— 
Professor Penn (Chairman); Associate 
Professors Bakken, Loomer; Assistant 
Professor Halvorson; Lecturer to be 
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named: 117, outlines of land economics. 
125, Marketing agricultural products; 
127, Cooperation; 155, Prices of agricul- 
tural products; 162, Agricultural poli- 


cies; 262, Agricultural economic re- 
search; 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION— 
Professor James (Chairman); Assistant 
Professors Bjoraker, Kreitlow: 155, 
Principles of adult education; 168, Rural 
education; 200, Research. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING— 
Professor Duffee (Chairman): 180, Spe- 
cial problems; 200, Research. 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM— 
Associate Professor Kearl (Acting 
Chairman); Assistant Professor Beeler: 
1, Agricultural news writing; 10, News 
photography; 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research. 


AGRONOMY—P rofessor Ahlgren 
(Chairman) : 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY—Professor 
Bohstedt (Chairman) : 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


BIOCHEMISTRY—Professors Elveh- 
jem (Chairman), Bauman, Johnson, 
Lardy, Phillips: 123, Biochemistry of nu- 
trition; 229, Enzymes (lecture); 230, 
Enzymes (laboratory); 180, Special 
problem; 200, Research. 


DAIRY HUSBANDRY—Professor 
Heizer (Chairman): 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


DAIRY INDUSTRY—Professor Jack- 
son (Chairman): 180, Special problems; 
200, Research. 


ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY—Profes- 
sor Allen (Chairman); Lecturer David- 
son (University of Missouri): 1, Intro- 
duction to entomology; 101, Advanced 
entomology; 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research. 


GENETICS—Professor Brink (Chair- 
man), Baier: 6, Heredity; 180, Special 
problems; 200, Research. 


HORTICULTURE — Professor Combs 
(Chairman); Assistant Professor Elf- 
ner: 6, Principles of landscape design; 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


PLANT PATHOLOG Y—Professor 
Keitt (Chairman): 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY—Professor 
Halpin (Chairman): 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


RURAL SOCIOLOG Y—Professor 
Sewell (Chairman); Lecturer Williams 
(Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.): 195, 
Rural social trends; 196, Intergroup re- 
lations; 180, Special problems; 200, Re- 
search. 


SOILS—Professors Truog (Chair- 
man), Berger, Graul; Associate Profes- 


sor Attoe: 26, Fertilizer and soil man- 
agement; 136, Experimentation in soi] 
management; 180, Special problems; 
200, Research. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE—Professor 
Brandly (Chairman): 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT—Associ- 
ate Professor Hickey (Chairman) : 180, 
Special problems; 200, Research. 


HOME ECONOMIC S—Professors 
Miss Dawe, Miss Hussemann, Miss 
Juaire, Mrs. Reynolds, Miss Zuill (Di- 
rector); Associate Professors Miss Al- 
len, Mrs. Leindorff; Assistant Professors 
Miss Cramer, Mrs. Lohr, Miss Mazfield; 
Lecturer to be named: 110, Family eco- 
nomics; 111, Seminar in clothing and 
textiles; 112, Home management; 1138, 
Studies in home management; 114, Tech- 
nique of interior design; 115, Traditional 
interiors; 119, Development of the young 
child in the home and nursery school; 
145, Experimental food studies; 147, 
Child nutrition; 154 (Educ.), Problems 
in home economics in vocational pro- 
grams; 180, Special problems; 188 
(Educ.), Seminar in home economics 
education; 195, Studies in decorative tex- 
tiles; 197, Advanced applied dress de- 
sign; 199, Advanced study of the young 
child; 200, Research and thesis; 216, 
Seminar in related art; 235, Seminar in 
experimental foods; 280, Seminar in nu- 
trition. 


LAW SCHOOL 


Professors Beuscher (1st half), Camp- 
bell, Feinsinger (2nd half), Hall, Hurst, 
Rice (1st half), Stedman; Associate Pro- 
fessors Auerbach, Karlen, Young; As- 
sistant Professors DeWitt, Remington 
(2nd half); Instructor Froehlke. 


First Year Courses: Law in society; 
Torts (a) and (b). 


Second and Third Year Courses: Cor- 
porations; Creditors’ rights; Evidence; 
History of law; Insurance (2nd _ half); 
International law (1st half); Jurisdic- 
tion of courts; Labor law II (2nd half); 
Legal problems (alternative for office 
apprenticeship); Municipal corporations; 
Public utilities; Sales of land (1st half); 
Trade regulation; Wills. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


The primary obligation of the Medical 
School is to Wisconsin students and Wis- 
consin residents. A student from another 
medical school will be accepted only upon 
the recommendation of the dean of the 
school which he attends, and with the 
approval of his dean for the transfer of 
credit for courses completed. Students 
who have failed or are repeating courses 
are not eligible for registration. The fol- 
lowing courses will be offered provided 
a minimum of eight (8) qualified stu- 
dents register for the same. 


Anatomy: 110, Histology and organol- 
ogy; Medical Microbiology: 200, Re- 
search; 207, Virus and rickettsial dis- 
eases of man; Pharmacology: 104, Phar- 
macology. 
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SPECIAL THREE-WEEK SESSION FOR EXTENSION WORKERS IN 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 
June 11-—June 29 


At the request of the Extension Work- 
ers of the North Central Region, and 
with the cooperation of the Extension 
Service of the U. S. Department of Ag- 


riculture, a three-week session will be 


offered at the University of Wisconsin. 


For details write V. E. Kivlin, Associate 
Dean, College of Agriculture, Madison 6. 


SPECIAL FOUR-WEEK SESSION FOR TEACHERS OF 
VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


June 25-July 21 


A special four-week session of gradu- 
ate work will be offered for teachers of 
vocational agriculture. Course work will 
be offered in agricultural education, ag- 


ricultural economics, animal husbandry 
and dairy husbandry. For detailed in- 
formation, write V. E. Kivlin, Associate 
Dean, College of Agriculture, Madison 6. 





Are We Expecting Too 
Much Of Our Schools? 


ORMAN COUSINS, editor 

of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, and Mrs. Douglas 
Horton, former president of the 
Wellesley College, recently de- 
bated the question whether the 
public expects too much of its 
public schools. The discussion 
was held as part of the America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air on No- 
vember 14. 


Said Mrs. Horton: 


“The modern slogan, ‘Let the 
school do it’ has encouraged too 
many communities to dump on 
the school doorstep every found- 
ling ambition for youth in a con- 
fused society. ‘Let the school be 
responsible,’ they say, ‘for health 
—physical, mental, emotional; 
for safety; how to drive an auto- 
mobile; how to escape an atom 
bomb; for patriotism; the nature 
of democracy ; for artistic appre- 
ciation, musical skill, teamwork, 
good manners, civic pride— 
everything that nice boys and 
girls should know. 

“My argument is not that the 
schools do more than is needed, 
but that we expect them to carry 
too much of a load. We’re inclined 
in recent years to talk as though 
the family and the church are 
really unimportant in the child’s 
experience, crediting neither with 
very much ability, things to be 
tolerated, but not really trusted. 
And we have been talking as 
though the destiny of the entire 
Nation, indeed, the entire world, 
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depended exclusively on schools. 

“School teachers—and don’t I 
know—know how hopeless that 
really is. Expecting schools to be 
all things to all men has mini- 
mized the time available for do- 
ing the things that schools are 
theoretically better able to do 
than the other institutions. As it 
is, intellectual discipline has be- 
come almost an accident in the 
life of the ordinary boy and girl. 
Where is the young American 
going to learn to read, to write, 
to reason logically, if he doesn’t 
learn it in school? Where will he 
study geography of this enlarg- 

*ing world? world history?” 

Mr. Cousins countered by say- 
ing that the schools “must edu- 
cate for new tasks—including 
world citizenship, ethics, emo- 
tional balance and for increased 
life expectency.” 

“lm not arguing that the 
schools must become the dumping 
ground for all the work left un- 
done by parents, or by the 
Church, or by the community. My 
argument is that the school’s 
own job is much bigger than it 
ever has been before. 

“The basic tools of learning 
now go far beyond the three R’s; 
second, the realization that edu- 
cation—g ood education—is not 
eonfined to the classroom, but is 
the sum total of all the influences 
in a child’s life. I believe that the 
time has come not to ask, are we 
expecting too much, but are we 
expecting enough?” 


WEA Executive Committee 
Summary of Meeting 
Milwaukee, Dec. 15, 8:00 P. M. 


Received the Treasurer’s re- 
port. 

Voted to place receipts from 
WEA life membership dues in a 
separate fund and to issue an ap- 
propriate certificate and card to 
life members. 

The Representative Assembly 
had voted that two NEA dele- 
gates be chosen by the WEA 
members of each executive com- 
mittee district according to plans 
prescribed by the Executive Com- 
mittee. It was decided that the 
election of NEA delegates by dis- 
tricts be publicized in the Janu- 
ary issue of the Journal and that 
nominees and ballots be pre- 
sented in the February issue of 
the Journal, it being required 
that the names of nominees be 
received in the Secretary’s office 
not later than January 31, twelve 
o’clock noon, and that election 
ballots must be received in the 
Secretary’s office not later than 
February 28, twelve o’clock noon. 

Granted the WATA permission 
to operate X-Ray units at the 
1951 convention. 

teaffirmed the position taken 
at a previous meeting regarding 
free exhibit space. 

Voted to send the president 
and two members of the Execu- 
tive Committee to the Omaha 
Conference on Teacher Stand- 
ards and Certification. 

Agreed to sponsor the school 
board award for meritorious 
service and that nominations of 
board members be in the Secre- 
tary’s office not later than March 
1, twelve o’clock, noon. 

teferred the matter of dele- 
gate recognition to Mr. Loop for 
study, he to suggest a clarifying 
amendment to the Executive 
Committee. 

Voted across-the-board salary 
adjustments for 1951 to the cen- 
tral office staff in accordance with 
budgetary provisions approved 
by Representative Assembly. Au- 
thorized mileage rate for WEA 
automobile travel to be 7¢ per 
mile effective on January 1, 1951. 

O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 
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THE SPOTLIGHT ~ 


Ted Martin Retires From NEA 


Ted Martin, director of member- 
ships, left the staff of the National Ed- 
ucation Association, Dec. 1 as a retir- 
ant. Mr. Martin served the NEA for 
25 years prior to which he was exec- 
utive secretary of the Utah Educa- 
tion Association. The NEA staff thus 
loses a colorful, dynamic, and friendly 
worker who overlooked no opportunity 
to promote the strength of professional 
organizations on all levels. 

Immediately upon severing connec- 
tions with NEA, Mr. Martin took over 
another position as regional director 
for the Save The Children Federation 
in Virginia and the District of Colum- 
bia. Their work is to aid children in 
disadvantaged rural areas of overseas 
countries. 


Storms Can’t Stop Conferences 


Neither blizzard nor snowblocks 
stopped the county normal school facul- 
ties from attending conferences on im- 
provement of teacher training curric- 
ula in Marshfield and Madison early 
in December. Attendance, despite bad 
travel conditions, was splendid. The 
meetings were held with the active as- 
sistance of Mr. Lewis and Mr. Ihlen- 
feldt of the Department of Public In- 
struction. 


I ntroducing 


EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 





Two-day conferences in each city 
were devoted chiefly to subject matter 
appraisal and revision in the fields of 
geography, mathematics, biology, his- 
tory, economics, and sociology. Each 
of these had received special study by 
committees. General policies and dem- 
onstration teaching were given atten- 
tion in the light of the future. The 
county normals have incorporated two 
subjects in the curriculum this year— 
a 3 hour credit course in conservation 
and a 2 hour credit course in health. 


These schools have potential June 
graduating classes of 573 who will 
teach in one-room, state graded, and 
elementary schools under county super- 
intendents. 

The conference at Marshfield was 
presided over by Principal A. W. Zell- 
mer of Wisconsin Rapids and the Ma- 
dison event by Principal John G. Stof- 
fel of Richland Center, the latter now 
being president of the County Normal 
School Principal’s Association. 


Our Sympathy to Mr. Trathen 
WEA members join the Journal in 
extending sincere sympathy to Mr. 
Albert Trathen, Director of the Annu- 
ity and Investment Board, and his 
daughters in the death of Mrs. Trathen 
on Dec. 14. The Trathens came to 


Ted 


Madison from Shawano in 1929 when 
Mr. Trathen assumed the directorship 
of the expanded functions of the board. 
Burial was in Madison on Dec. 18. 


Brown Succeeds Henkel 


Douglas M. Brown, former Ashland 
High School principal, assumed the 
duties of superintendent of schools of 
the Portage Public Schools, Jan. 1, 
succeeding A. J. Henkel who retired, 
Dec. 1. Mr. Brown is a graduate of 
the Superior State College and the 
University of Wisconsin and was a so- 
cial science teacher and guidance di- 
rector at Beaver Dam before going to 
Ashland. 


Wilder Honored by Regents 


Emma Lou Wilder, who has been 
associated with the women’s division 
of physical education at La Crosse 
STC since 1921, was honored by the 
Board of Normal Regents at their No- 
vember meeting by naming the new 
women’s residence hall at La Crosse, 
the Emma Lou Wilder Hall. Miss Wil- 
der, a native of Vermont, is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Pittsburgh 
and has done graduate work at Uni- 
versity of Colorado and Harvard. 

Miss Wilder is well known to admin- 
istrators over the entire state for her 








You'll be getting to know them soon in the first-grade program* of 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 


A new basal series for grades one to eight 


by ARTHUR I. GATES 


CELESTE COMEGYS PEARDON 
ALTHEA BEERY 


FRANK SEELY SALISBURY 
MAE KNIGHT CLARK 
HELEN CROSSEN 


MIRIAM BLANTON HUBER 
MARY M. BARTLETT 


sap alae teen program is now available and the 


rest of the primary unit will be published this spring. We invite you to write for information. 


New York ¢ Chicago « Atlanta THE MACMI LLA N co MPANY Boston « Dallas « San Francisco 
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placement and follow-up work for 
women physical education graduates 
and her former students remember her 
with admiration and affection. Each 
fall she sends a letter to each begin- 
ning teacher to have in her box the 
first day of school. Miss Wilder says 
that “That’s a time when a teacher 
needs to be reminded that there are 
people who have faith in her ... and 
besides new teachers usually have less 
in their boxes.” The new dormitory is 
expected to be ready for fall occupancy 
in 1951. 


Kiel Teachers Hosts to Parents 


During the fall the Kiel Education 
Association through its Public Rela- 
tions Committee established a reputa- 
tion for ingenuity and initiative. On the 
evening of Sept. 27, the teachers were 
hosts to over 200 parents and friends 
for a community mixer in the Kiel 
High School Gym. After brief speeches 
by Robert Root, president of the Asso- 
ciation, and Supt. Stanley Zielanis, 
group singing highlighted the enter- 
tainment and a lunch closed a very 
pleasant evening, one which the en- 
tire group hoped might be duplicated 
before the end of the school year. To 
return the courtesy and as a gesture 
of good will and cooperation the Board 
of Education entertained the teachers 
at a dinner on Oct. 3. Open House fea- 
tured the principal activity for Amer- 
ican Education Week. At the high 
school, one evening was devoted to 
Open House which has become an an- 
nual event with marked success. Each 
student provided his parents with a 
schedule of his classes and the parents 
attended the classes where each 
teacher explained the objectives of 
their particular courses. At the end 
of the seven periods everyone gathered 
in the auditorium for an educational 
movie and refreshments. Parents of 
the grade school children were invited 
to visit classes during the week and 
to have conferences with the teachers. 


La Crosse STC News 


Mauree Applegate was a consultant 


at Wausau, Nov. 16, were so well 
pleased with the session that requests 
were made to make it an annual affair 
or oftener in the future. The confer- 
ence was sponsored by the Marathon 
County Education Association and 
County Superintendent W. E. Moore 
and his staff. The morning general ses- 
sion heard three representatives from 
the State Department speak on various 
phases of education and in the after- 
noon eight sectional meetings for ele- 
mentary teachers and nine for high 
schoo] teachers were in session. Twelve 
consultants from Central STC at Ste- 
vens Point and several leading edu- 
cators from the county served as con- 
sultants. 


Moldenhauer Succeeds Olson 

Al Moldenhauer, supervising prin- 
cipal of the schools at Mosinee, was 
elected superintendent of schools at 
Stoughton, Dec. 20, succeeding Henry 
Olson who has joined the State De- 
partment staff. Mr. Moldenhauer will 
take over his new duties, Feb. 1. 


United Nations Contest Planned 5 


The 25th Annual United Nations 
National Student Contest, sponsored 
by the American Association for the 
United Nations, has been announced 
for high school students. Top prize is 
a $500 trip to Europe and second prize 
is $100. Several college scholarships 





Look and Say (readiness book) 
My New Friends (workbook) 
Up and Down (first preprimer) 
Bing (second preprimer) 
Workbook for Up and Down 


Teacher’s Manual 
Word and Picture Cards 
Readiness Tests 


For maximum success in beginning reading 


Durrell and Sullivan 
PREPARATORY UNIT 
Basic Reading Abilities Series 


Tested, proved methods and materials for 
success in first learning to read. A pro- 
gram with both child and teacher appeal 
—lively, attractive, easy to use. The four- 
level program permits each child to pro- 
Bing gress at his optimum rate. The Durrell 

Sullivan Preparatory Unit assures effective 
development of reading readiness and a 
firm introduction to beginning reading. 


For a rich and practical language program 


LANGUAGE FOR DAILY USE 
Dawson, Miller, Foley, Connell, Garnett 





Teacher’s book for grades The strong series built by experienced 


on Children’s Writing at the National po at 


Council of English Teachers meeting 
in Milwaukee during the Thanksgiv- 
ing holidays ... Walter Wittich, head 
of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, will participate in a panel on 
Preparation of Physical Education 


classroom teachers with complete pupil 


and teacher materials. In successful use in 
Textbooks for grades three 


through eight an increasingly large number of school 


systems. Rich motivation and content se- 
lected from areas of known child interest 





Teachers at the national meeting of Workbooks a? iar ee 
the American Association of Health, with attainable standards of achievement. 
Physical Education, and Recreation Manuals A practical program, easy to administer, 
in April . . . Emma Lou Wilder, asso- ‘assuring full coverage and maintenance 
ciate director of the Department of é raed 

Skills Charts of all language arts skills. 


Physical Education, attended the White 
House Conference, Dec. 3-7 ... Dr. 
Millard Murphy of the Health Edu- 
cation work at La Crosse has been ap- 
pointed consultant to the State Health 
Curriculum Committee. 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Teachers Ask for Conferences E. Grant Snyder, State Representative 


Many teachers attending the Mara- 
thon County Problem Shop Conference 
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Solves Classroom Phonograph Problems! | 
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RCA Victor 
Model 45EY3 


SeRCA VICTORS 


oe 99 
new PERSONAL 45 


One look at RCA Victor’s newest “Victrola” 45 
phonograph and you'll agree Model 45EY3 has 
everything you have always wanted in a phono- 
graph for the classroom. 

RCA Victor Model 45EY3 weighs only 14 Ibs. 
A snug-fitting plastic handle in back of case 
makes it easy and convenient to carry from class- 
room to classroom. The cabinet, made of durable 
plastic in deep maroon, is 7" high; 1114" wide; 
1114" deep. 

Plays twelve 7-inch records at 45 rpm... up 
to one hour of music at the press of a button... 
with lid in either open or closed position. Easiest, 
surest operating automatic record changer ever 
designed. Outmodes, outplays, outperforms any 
other way of playing records. All changes of 
records are made from large center spindle. No 
posts or clamps to adjust. 





The “Golden Throat” Tone System provides 
brilliant, enjoyable listening with ample volume 
for theclassroom. “45” records are break-resistant 
and low-priced. They are so handy to store—150 
records fit in one foot of an ordinary bookshelf. 


FREE Record Catalog 


The Music America Loves Best RECORD CATALOG. 
A 240-page catalog of the finest music performed by the 
world’s greatest artists on RCA Victor Records. 














*Price shown is suggested list price subject to change with- 
out notice and does not apply outside continental U.S.A, 
peooee-- SS mang 
| EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 133-A i 
Radio Corporation of America, | 
| Camden, N. J. oo) AN l 
| Please send me: ne sarees oe 
C) Information on RCA Victor Model 45EY3 | 
| (J The Music America Loves Best Record Catalog | 
Name 
| School 1 
| Street 
| City __ State | 
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are offered to the winners. Selections 
will be made on the basis of written 
examinations held in the local high 
school on Mar. 29 on the functioning 
of the United Nations. Study kits of 
material for schools registered are 
available from American Association 
for the United Nations, Inc., 45 E. 65th 
St., New York 21, N. Y. 


ASCD Meets in Detroit 

Plans are going forward for the an- 
nual meeting of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment scheduled to meet in Detroit, Feb. 
10-15. Keynote speaker will be Ste- 
phen M. Corey, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. The convention 
agenda includes 40 study groups. Gen- 
eral sessions will be based on such 
topics as Curriculum Improvement in 
Action; Schools and World Affairs; 


and Schools and the Social Scene. Con- | 


vention headquarters are in the Stat- 
ler Hotel. 


Radio Workshop Staged at Luck 


Teachers of Polk County were pu- 
pils for a day at the Wisconsin School 
of the Air Workshop at Luck High 
School, Wednesday, Dec. 6. More than 
180 educators saw demonstrations by 
James A. Schwalbach of Madison, cre- 
ator and director of the art radio se- 
ries “Let’s Draw”, of the use of radio 
programs over the state network. To 
carry out the demonstration Mr. 
Schwalbach gave a typical drawing 
lesson to a class of elementary pupils 
from the Luck school. Arlene McKellar, 
assistant director of the Wisconsin 
School of the Air, discussed her obser- 
vations of the use of state radio pro- 








grams in classroom work. Leaders of | 
the group included L. R. Bune, county | 


superintendent of schools, and L. Hein- 
sohn, principal of the 
Normal School. 


Lamberton of Berlin Retires 

C. D. Lamberton, Berlin superin- 
tendent of schools, retired on Jan. 1, 
and was succeeded by C. R. Wolf who 


| has been principal of the high school. 


To take the place vacated by Mr. Wolf, 
Clyde F. Shaw, who has been a teacher 
in the school since 1930, was selected 
by the Board of Education. 
Mr. Lamberton for his long service to 


education the Berlin Public 


Polk County | 


To honor | 


School | 


teachers held a dinner party, Monday | 
evening, Nov. 138, at which Russell 
Lewis, first assistant state superin- 


tendent of public 
guest speaker. 
a gift 

teachers. 


instruction, was the 
Mr. Lamberton received 
of fishing tackle from the 


Racine Teachers See Display 

The Racine County teachers were 
given an opportunity to examine the 
display of Christmas decorations, 
cards, and gifts made by the school 
children and to discuss individual re- 
tirement problems with H. C. Wein- 
lich, locals consultant of the WEA, 








NEW brushless paint 
mixes right on 
wet paper 









ENE 


HANDIPAINT | 


You simply sprinkle Genie Handi- 
paint on wet Handipaint paper, 
spread and blend the powder with 


a wet hand. No mixing before- 
hand—no surplus afterwards. 
When your painting is finished, it 
lies flat and smooth, dries without 
ironing. Genie Handipaint never 
freezes, never spoils. It is econom- 
ical, harmless to skin or clothing, 
sasy to use. The cardboard can- 
ister opens and closes with a simple 
turn of the metal shaker top. 4 or 
8 oz. sizes in red, yellow, blue, 


green, brown or black. To learn 
more about this sensational new 
medium, send for Genie Handi- 


paint Folder to Dept. ST, 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsinfare 
L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. Robert Humphrey 














cAmeucan folding Chai 


NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 









DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE— extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
THREE SEAT STYLES—formed 
steel; formed plywood; 
imitation-leather upholstered 
Write Dept. 158 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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prior to the dinner meeting of the 
association held at Union Grove Wed- 
nesday evening, Nov. 29. Following 
the banquet Mr. Weinlich spoke on the 
proposed changes in the State Teach- 
ers Retirement System, and Mrs. John 
Obermeyer of Racine told a Christmas 
story taken from “The Hornbook”, 
while Mrs. Helen Hanson drew illus- 
trations to go with the story. The dis- 
play at the meeting was arranged by 
Doris Sabish, county supervising 
teacher, and the program was in 
charge of Clara Hayes, president of 
the Association. 


Eau Claire Gets Lab School 


Construction on the first units of 
the new $1,450,000 Laboratory School 
at Eau Claire STC has been started. 
The new building will include a labo- 
ratory elementary school, a speech ed- 
ucation—psychology-little theatre unit, 
and a physical education plant and 
gymnasium. Gov. Oscar Rennebohm 
was present at the ground-breaking 
ceremonies, Oct. 31. 


County Teachers Discuss Texts 

The Washington County teachers 
are conducting a series of discussions 
of professional reading texts. The first 
book considered was “Child Develop- 
ment and the Curriculum,” by Arthur 
T. Jersild of Columbia University, and 
the second to be considered will b> 
“Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching,” 
by Edgar Dale of Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Each group of teachers is being 
guided in the informal meetings by 
F. J. Splitek, county supervising 
teacher, and H. D, Sheski, county su- 
perintendent of schools. 


Baraboo Goes to School 


A “Go to School” night for parents 
was held at Baraboo High School on 
Nov. 14 as a part of the school’s ob- 
servance of American Education Week. 
First an assembly was held in both the 
junior and senior high schools, at 
which Supt. Gordon Willson greeted 
the group at the senior high school and 
Prin. Norman Solum welcomed the 
parents at the junior high school. Then 
student guides took the parents to the 
various classrooms where ten minute 
class periods were held, each parent 
following his or her child’s daily sched- 
ule of: classes. During the class periods 
the teachers explained their courses of 
study and the objectives they hoped to 
attain. There were 440 people who at- 
tended the evening’s program. This 
represented about 41 per cent attend- 
ance of the senior high school parents 
and about 38 per cent of the junior 
high parents. Gerald Scott was the 
chairman of the committee which ar- 
ranged the program. 


Watson Appoints Supervisors 
State Superintendent George E. 
Watson recently appointed Leona 
Fischer of Sheboygan and Martha Kel- 
logg of Chippewa Falls as elementary 
supervisors in the Department of Pub- 
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CULTURAL GROWTH SERIES 


Reading - Literature Texts for Grades 7-12 
EXCURSIONS IN FACT AND FANCY ........ Grade 7 
YOUR WORLD IN PROSE AND VERSE....... Grade g 
EXPANDING LITERARY INTERESTS......... Grade g 
EXPLORING LITERARY TRAILS........... Gnade 70 
LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAS..... Grade lion 72 
ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL LITERATURE Grade // or 72 


: ® Literary content with high pupil interest 


® A continuous program for developing and maintaining 
reading skills 

® Unique inclusion of American, Canadian, Latin American, 
English and Continental literature in the 11th and 12th 
grade books 


| | LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago San Francisco New York 
Dallas Atlanta 

, BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
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TRAINING FOR 
TOMORROW'S MEN 


A fully rounded education includes experience of 
life. Thousands of Wisconsin boys are getting such 


experience serving as Sentinel carrier boys. This 






spare-time activity prepares the citizen of tomorrow 
for the kind of situations he will encounter in matu- 
rity—meanwhile developing his-character and giv- 
ing him a grip on the practical realities of our 
private enterprise system. Guiding and coun- 
selling the boys in their little businesses, are 


carefully chosen Sentinel youth supervisors. 





Presented by 
MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
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lic Instruction. Miss Fischer, a gradu- 
ate of Milwaukee STC, has been county 
supervising teacher in Sheboygan 
County. Miss Kellogg who has been 
elementary supervisor in Chippewa 
Falls is a graduate of the Mankato 
State College of Minnesota and of the 
University of Minnesota. The two have 
been named to take the places of the 
positions left vacant by the death of 
Charles Limp and the resignation of 
Maybelle Bush. 


NECROLOGY 


Philo M. Buck, 738, internationally 
known University of Wisconsin liter- 


ary figure and one of the most widely 
known educators on the _ university 
campus, died at his home in Madison, 
Dec. 9. He had been in poor health 
since a heart attack two years ago. As 
a youth he lived for several years in 
India and returned to India in 1922 
as an exchange professor. His fre- 
quent travels in the Far East led to 
an understanding of the life and 
peoples in those countries. 

He was graduated from Ohio Wes- 
leyan University in 1897 and later re- 
ceived a master’s degree from Har- 
vard. During World War I he was cap- 
tain of military intelligence. In 1922- 
23 he taught at Baroda College, Uni- 














HARCOURT, BRACE AND CO. 


Publisher of junior and senior 


high school textbooks. 


221 N. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
CARROLL GOOCH and GERALD ISSACSON, Representatives 




















: prom the Traditional 


by PHILIP MARSH, Associate Professor of English, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Covers every phase of grammar, but... 


© Excises verbiage 


® States rules and definitions in plain English 


® Simplifies teaching for practical teachers 


Specially designed for high school, but so simple that it can 
be used effectively in upper elementary grades. 


Just 112 pages — Big type and big pages. Cloth, $1.32; Paper, 68c 


THE STECK COMPANY « 


Publishers e 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 











versity of Bombay, India, while on 
leave of absence from the University 
of Nebraska where he was dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences from 
1919 to 1925. He came to the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1926 to found the 
Department of Comparative Literature 
and serve as chairman until his official 
retirement in 1947. Besides innumer- 
able articles for magazines and learned 
journals Prof. Buck’s writings include 
“The Golden Thread,” a trilogy, “The 
World’s Great Age,” “Directions in 
Contemporary Literature,” and “Liter- 
ary Criticism.” His radio broadcasts 
for more than 20 years on literary sub- 
jects gave him a statewide audience. 
ie 

Eva Cartier who taught for 39 years 
in the Lincoln Public School of Wau- 
sau passed away Nov. 3, after a short 
illness. Her loyal and efficient service 
and her influence for good will be a 
lasting memorial in the minds of her 
students and co-workers. 

* * * 

Laura E. Kellar, 68, principal of the 
Atwater School of Shorewood for 20 
years before her resignation in 1944, 
died suddenly at her home in Salem, 
Ore., in late November. She was 
stricken on Nov. 21 while at work in 
the State Department where she was 
serving as state school supervisor. 
While at Shorewood Miss Kellar was 
twice president of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals. 
She was a member of Delta Kappa 
Gamma and had been chairman of the 
West Coast Council last year. After 
leaving Shorewood she became super- 
intendent of two schools in Vanport, 
Ore., before she joined the State De- 
partment. Miss Kellar was critic 
teacher at River Falls STC before 
going to Shorewood. A graduate of 
River Falls STC, she did advanced 
work at the University of Minnesota, 
Columbia, Harvard, University of Wis- 
consin, and the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

a a 

Mrs. Laura Lund, 61, a third grade 
teacher in the Florence Public Schools, 
passed away at Crystal Falls, Mich., 
Dec. 13, after a short illness. She had 
been a student at the Oshkosh STC 
and Central STC at Stevens Point and 
for five years was county supervising 
teacher in Florence County. Later she 
taught at Fence, Homestead, and 
Kingsford and was teaching at Flor- 
ence when she became ill. 

2s 6 

Mary A. Richie, 86, who taught 
three generations of Chippewa Falls 
High School students before her retire- 
ment in 1934, died at Chippewa Falls, 
Dec. 9. During her 50 years of teach- 
ing at Chippewa Falls she gained the 
respect of thousands of high school 
students to whom she taught mathe- 
matics. 

a 

Edith Jones Shenar, 74, who taught 
for a number of years in the public 
schools of Green Lake County, died af- 
ter a long illness. 
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Decker and Kleinpell 
Chosen Main Speakers 
For Southern Session 


Convention Will Be Held 
In Madison, February 9 


E. H. Kleinpell, president 
of the River Falls STC, and 
Admiral Benton .H. Decker, 
former commander of the 
American Fleet activities at 
the U. S. Naval Base at Yo- 
kosuka, Japan, will be the 
principal speakers for the 
Southern WEA annual con- 
vention in Madison, Feb. 9, 
according to Gordon Willson 
of Baraboo, president of the 
association. Dr. Kleinpell, 
former president of the State 
Teachers College at Valley 
City, North Dakota, and 
recognized leader in the field 
of teacher education, will 
speak on the subject: “Edu- 
cation for the Present 
Crisis.” 

Admiral Decker, a gradu- 
ate of the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis in 1919, 
took part in a great deal of 
the naval warfare in the 
Pacific and at the end of the 
war was in logistics plan- 
ning with the Joint Chiefs 


KLEINPELL 


PRESIDENT 


of Staff and commander of 
the U. S. S. Maryland. From 
a packground of naval expe- 
rience in the Far East and 
his work with General Mac- 
Arthur and the Japanese 
leaders he will discuss the 
topic: “Japan, The Far East 
and the Occupation.” 


Slate of Officers 


Of the 22 sectional meet- 
ings scheduled for the after- 


noon several plan luncheon | 





>| each 








». oot 
ADMIRAL DECKER 


sessions preceeding the reg- 
ular meeting. 

The Nominating Commit- 
tee has proposed the follow- 
ing slate of officers for 1952; 
For president, Gwendolyn 
Gibbs, Whitewater STC; for 
first vice president, James 
Luther, Fort Atkinson; for 


second vice president, John | 
and} 


Hamburg, Edgerton; 
Anthony Koenings, Beaver 
Dam; for treasurer, Charles 
Door, Milton; and for exec- 
utive committee, Hilda Cav- 
anaugh, Baraboo, and Sher- 
idan Ellsworth, Elkhorn. 

The Delegate Assembly 
made up of delegates from 
local association will 
meet at a luncheon at noon 
at which time the business 
of the association will be 
transacted. 


Wis. Elem. Principals 
To Meet at Green Lake 


The annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Elementary Prin- 
cipals Association will be 
held at the Baptist Summer 
Conference Camp, formerly 
Lawsonia, Green Lake on 
May 11-12, according to Lil- 
lian Simonson of Madison, 
secretary of the Association. 
The main features of the 
program planned by 'the offi- 
cers will appear in a later 
Journal. 








WEA HONOR ROLL 


Add these school systems 
to your list of those with 100 
per cent membership in the 
WEA. 


Cedar Grove Kohler 
Elkhart Lake Platteville 
Glenbeulah Oostburg 


Howards Grove Waldo 
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Stassen to Receive '5) 
Am. Education Reward 


Harold E. Stassen, presi- 
dent of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been se- 
lected by the Associated Ex- | 
hibitors of the NEA to re- 
ceive the American Educa- 
tion Award for 1951. Since 
1928 this award has_ been 
given annually to a man or 
woman in recognition of out- | 
standing contribution in the 
broad field of education. The 
presentation will be made, 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 21, 
at the time of the AASA 
|econvention in Atlantic City. 


Schools Can Help Make 











Rural Life More Fruitful 


Rural schools, especially 
| those in reorganized districts 
|can be used to make rural 
life more fruitful for all the 
people, not just the children, 
declared Roy Ihlenfeldt, 
school supervisor of the 
State Department, in an ad- 
dress before the seventh dis- 
| trict meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Rural-Urban Community 
Schools Association at Win- 
neconne, Dec. 4. He spoke at 
the banquet before about 125 
school board members and 
superintendents from com- 
munities in the district on 








the subject: “Services 
Schools Should Contribute to | 
Improve Rural Living.’ The 
occasion was the midwinter 
meeting of the organization. 


Suggestions for Leaders 

Mr. Ihlenfeldt offered some 
suggestions for school lead- 
/ers so that contributions can 
be made to rural living. He 
|suggested a reading survey 
of adults to determine their 
reading interests, a survey 
of cultural activities to find 
out interests and potential 
leadership, and a survey of 
reaction to short courses 
that could be given in the 
branch schools as well as in| 
the central school. He advo- | 





cated civic meetings several 
times a year with round-| 
table discussions on pertinent | 
community and district af- 
| fairs. 





Pres. Catherine Behrens Announces 
Committee Appointments for 1951 


Groups Work During Year 
On Association Projects 


Following are committee 
appointments made by the 
President for the current 
year. Each committee has a 
field of study and action. 
The Council is the largest 


group of all. It is widely 
| representative and has as its 
function the formulation of 


policies and general 
The Retirement 


broad 
legislation. 


| Committee studies retire- 


ment problems and will con- 
cern itself chiefly with the 
attainment of legislation 
favored by the association. 
The Locals Committee con- 
ducts conferences of locals 
presidents, stimulates activ- 
ities of local associations, 
and covers an almost limit- 
less field of service. Public 
Relations has for several 
years brought the WEA 
membership the best tech- 
niques and practical ap- 
proaches in this important 
field. It conducts a_ section 
during the convention. The 
Welfare Committee has made 
the advantages of group in- 
surance available to all 
teachers and is studying fu- 
ture possibilities. It has is- 
sued a Code of Ethics. Many 
teacher welfare problems re- 
ceive its attention. Interna- 
tional Relations conducts a 
section at the convention and 
promotes certain activities 
conducive to international 


| understanding. 


Council on Education 
Clarice Kline, H. S. Tchr., 
Waukesha, Chairman 
Carl Bertram, Voc. Dir., Ap- 
pleton 


| Althea Brach, Jr. H. S. 


Tchr., Racine 

Winston Brown, Co. Supt., 
Waukesha 

Mildred Carlson, 
Tchr., Barron 

Mrs. Helen Conley, St. Gr. 
Prin., Wauwatosa 

Lester Emans, Dir. Elem. 
Ed., STC, Eau Claire 

Glen Eye, Prof., U. W., 
Madison 

Eunice Fischbach, Elem. 
Tchr., Milwaukee 

Robert Fowler, Rural Tchr., 
Winneconne 


Elem. 











Clarence Greiber, State Vac. 
Dir., Madison 


R. S. Ihlenfeldt, St. Supv., 
Madison 
Irene Kronenwetter, Co. 


Supv. Tchr., Wausau 

F. G. Mac Lachlan, Supt., 
Park Falls 

Ted Sather, Voc. Tchr., Ke- 
nosha 

John Stevenson, H. S. Tchr., 
Manitowoc 

Allan Stewart, H. S. Prin., 
Clintonville 

Ruth Strozinsky, Jr. H. S. 
Tchr., La Crosse 

L. O. Tetzlaff, Prin. Co. Nor- 
mal, Sheboygan Falls 

Louis Ulrich, Elem. Prin., 
Milwaukee 

George E. Watson, St. Supt., 
Madison 


Locals 

Mrs. Myrle Anderson, Rural 
Tchr., Eau Claire, Chair- | 
man 

John Dzubay, H. S. Tehr., 
Wausau 

Wayne Hansen, H. S. Tchr., 
Amery 

Robert Johnson, Co. Supv. 
Tchr., Hammond 

Alma Therese Link, H. S. 
Tchr., Oshkosh 

Edith Luedke, St. Gr. Tchr., 
Milwaukee 

Zichard J. Marshall, City 
Supt., Jefferson, Ex-Officio | 

Mary McAdams, H. S. Prin., 


| Mrs. Dorothy Howard, Tchr., | WSMA Offers Services 














Potosi 
Laura Johnson, H. S. Tchr., | For Music Workshops 
Madison | 
| The Wisconsin School 
Retirement |Music Association offers the 


tt Dahmer, H. g, | Services of highly qualified 
| Tchr., West Allis, Chair- elementary school music edu- 
 acalee |cators to conduct workshops 
| Paul Mltenst 2. 8. Prin., |£°* teachers interested in 
| -Rinesgun , | raising the level of music 
Geulk: hadiee, Elem. | #PPreciation and experience 
Prin, Wanine a the elementary grades. 
Since 


| Edgar Bailey, H. S. Tchr.,, | the lif 

| Shorewood 

| Florence Flinn, Tchr., Supe- | 
rior 

'Mark Ingraham, Dean, U 
W., Madison 

Mary Jeffery, 
Tchr., Kenosha 

Velma Owens, Tchr., Janes- 


pe 
the place of music in 
e of a child is largely 
dependent upon his_ initial 
musical experience, the As- 
sociation believes the work- 
"| shops will provide the neces- 

. |Sary in-service training for 
Jr. H. S. | teachers so that musical ed- 
|ucation may be enriched for 
|elementary school children 


ville ay 
Alice Sunstrom, H. S. Tehr., | geet: yor t 
Marinntie | e Statewide Elementary 


|Music Education Committee 
Welfare has organized into teams and 
| will donate their time and 
Lydia Goerz, H. S. Tchr.,| talent to groups of interested 
_ Kenosha, Chairman ? | classroom teachers. With the 
Chester Crowele, H. S. Prin.,| WSMA contributing toward 

Shell Lake_ : \the travel expenses of the 
Mrs. Inga Firnstahl, Elem. | committee members, the cost 

Prin., Marshfield of a workshop to the partic- 
Harry Hanson, Co, Supt.,| ipating groups will be almost 

Sun Prairie negligible. Administrators or 
George Kunzelman, Rural | teachers interested in pro- 

Tchr., Darlington |moting a workshop should 
Sherburn Libal, Tchr., Criv- | write to Patricia Reilly of 
i |Two Rivers, who is chair- 


itz 
Ruth MeNally, Tchr., West | man of the committee, or to 


been divided into eight dis- 
tricts from which represen- 
tatives are elected to the 
board of directors to man- 
age the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation. 

According to Gordon R, 
Leistikow of Winneconne, 
president of the organiza- 
tion, the Association is co- 
operating closely with the 
Wisconsin School Boards As- 
sociation, the Wisconsin As- 
sociation of School Adminis- 
trators, and the Wisconsin 
County Superintendents As- 
sociation. It is planned for 
each of the eight districts to 
hold one meeting during the 
year and to have a general 
meeting at the time of the 
annual convention of the 
Wisconsin School Boards As- 
sociation in Milwaukee, 
April 12-18. Robert N. 
Halmstad of Black River 
Falls is secretary of the As- 
sociation. 


Ist WEA Life Membership 
Is Taken by Miss Link 


On Nov. 2 the Representa- 
tive Assembly amended the 
WEA constitution to estab- 
lish life memberships to be 
granted upon payment of 
$100. Before the convention 
closed Alma Therese Link of 
Oshkosh took the first such 
membership. An appropriate 








Tomah ‘ Allis” _ |G. Lloyd Schultz, music edu- 
Le Roy Peterson, U. W., C. W. Spangler, Supt., Hori-| cation supervisor of the 
Madison ee 5 | State Department. 
Hel Wall. H. S. Tchr Mabel Stimers, Elem. Tchr, | ; eee 
— pt 7 amen re *! Tomahawk iu 
cen preg Rural-Urban Association 


enact .|Margaret Spiehlmacher 
Sherman Weinrich, H. S. pee . re 
Tchr., Rhinelander Tehr., nny vend Officio | 


: ry ow ecrwnege Heber Ryan, Former Wis. 

T. J. Jenson, City Supt., | : 

Shorewood, Chairman High Principal, Dies 

Clement Bertagnoli, H. S.| fe aloe 
Tchr., Ashland | Bn B. (Heinie) Ryan, 

Beatrice Burgdorff, Co. | principal of Wisconsin High 
Supt., Mauston | School for a period of years, 

W. C. Heiting, H. S. Tchr.,|died suddenly in December. 





Hudson |Mr. Ryan left his Wiscon- | 
Donna Kappes, Co. Supv.| Sin position to accept a posi- | 
Tchr., Waukesha tion in Montclair, New Jer- 


John Morgan, H. S. Tchr.,| Sey, and at the time of his 
Waupaca | passing was a member of the 
Robert Munger, PR Dir.,| State department of educa- 
Waukesha |tion in that state. 
Ervin Pfefferkorn, H. S.| Mr. Ryan will be remem- 
Prin., Waupun |bered for his friendly and 
Mrs. Velra Shufelt, St. Gr.|congenial personality to- 
Tchr., Racine |gether with a broad grasp 
lof educational problems. 
| Some of our readers will re- 
Elem. |call one of his speeches 
Shall We Shuffle Off to Buf- 
falo or Gumshoe Back to 
Kalamazoo? He had a rare 


International Relations 
Edyth Sanderman, 

Supv., Menasha, Chairman 
Dwight Agnew, Prof., Stout 

Institute, Menomonie 





Organized for Education 


As an outgrowth of a 
week’s institute during the 
summer at Madison which 
was sponsored by the Uni- 
versity and the State De- 
partment, the Wisconsin 
Rural—Urban Community 
Schools Association was or- 
ganized recently to promote 
public education in the com- 
munity-type school districts 
of Wisconsin. The state has 





certificate and card will be 
issued. The Executive Com- 
mittee voted to place receipts 
from life memberships into 
a separate deposit fund, ul- 
timate disposition or purpose 
to be decided at a later time. 





H. A. Olson Joins State 
Dept. Supervisory Staff 


Henry A. Olson, Stough- 
ton superintendent of 
schools, has been appointed 
a supervisor of secondary 
schools in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 
He assumed his new duties 
on Jan. 1. 





410 Ins. Bldg. 
Member N. A. T. A. 





PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 
GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
49th Year 
Free Enrollment until March 1 


Madison 3, Wis. 











ALASKA, HAWAII AND 





HUFF 


THE WEST 


TEACHERS AGENCY Good teachers are scarce. 

MISSOULA, MONT. 
Member N.A.T.A. 

36 years’ superior placement service 


Exceptional opportunities, 
all departments—throughout 
all the West. Register now 
for fall or immediate vacan- 





cies. Free Life Membership. 








GOOD SCHOOLS 


FREE ENROLLMENT 


GOOD SALARIES 


Placements limited to California Schools 





Mrs. Ruth Cortell, Voc.|sense of humor which was 
Tchr., Milwaukee still one of his characteris- 
Carl Hafeman, H. S. Tchr.,| tics when we last saw him 


Berlin 
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at Atlantic City. 





SUNSET TEACHERS AGENCY 


1416 Westwood Boulevard, Room 10 Los Anéeles 24, California 
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Brotherhood Week Is 
Scheduled, Feb. 18-25 


Brotherhood Week for 
1951 is scheduled for Feb. 
18-25. The observance is un- 
der the direction of a state- 
wide committee of prominent 
educational, business, reli- 
gious, labor, civic, farm, vet- 
eran, and other leaders. Del- 
bert J. Kenny of West Bend 
is state chairman, and Eric 
Johnson, former president of 
the National Chamber of 
Commerce, is national chair- 
man. 


In announcing Brother- 
hood Week Maurice H. 
Terry, state director of 
American Brotherhood, 
states “that the concept of 


Brotherhood is so all encom- | na 


passing that it ought not to 
be divorced from any area 
of the curriculum. The basic 
ideas of democracy and 
brotherhood can _ be _ inte- 
grated into history, civics, 
citizenship, English, art, and 
musie with the use of some 
imagination and _ planning. 
The sciences most certainly 
give an opportunity for the 
basic factual learnings about 
the essential unity of the 
human race, as well as point- 
ing out the less important 
differences. The modern 
teaching of geography lends 
itself well to helping stu- 
dents develop greater under- 
standing about the peoples 
of the earth. Even arithme- 
tic can make a helpful con- 
tribution by careful selection 
of problems.” 


Educators on Committee 

Understanding about 
people and why they act the 
way they do, learning how 
people get along together in 
our society and world, and 
learning the skills in cooper- 
ative living, can be inte- 
grated into the entire school 
program making it more dy- 
namic and vital in the 
growth and development of 
students, declared Mr. Terry. 


Leading educators on the 
statewide committee include: 
Kk. B. Fred, UW president; 
L. H. Adolfson, UW director 
of extension; George E. 
Watson, state superintend- 
ent; Catherine Behrens, 
president of the WEA; 
Bruce L. Cartter, UW Col- 
lege of Agriculture; Michael 
S. Kies, Milwaukee County 
superintendent of schools; 
and J. Martin Klotsche, pres- 
ident of Milwaukee STC. 

Suggestions and plans for 





| 





observance of Brotherhood 
Week may be secured by 
writing to Maurice H. Terry, 
director of American 
Brotherhood, 759 N. Milwau- 
kee St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Central STC Plans Tour 
As Summer Study Program 


The Central STC at Stev- 
ens Point will otter the third 
annual field trip next summer 
which will take students into 
New England and French 
Canada for a period of three 
weeks. Covering work in 
geography and _ literature, 
the course will be conducted 
by Raymond E. Specht, in- 
structor in geography, and 
Norman E. Knutzen of the 
college English department. 
The three weeks motor 
ip will begin June 25 and 
will include stops at Niagara 
Falls, Sturbridge Village, 
Boston and Concord, Mass., 
Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, 
and Toronto. Industrial tours 
will include the Studebaker 
Corporation, the Shredded 
Wheat plant, asbestos, 
marble and granite quarries, 
shoe and textile factories. 
Literature highlights will in- 
clude such places of interest 
as Longfellow’s Wayside 
Inn, Walden Pond, the House 
of Seven Gables, the Old 
Manse, the site of the 
“Wreck of the Hesperus”, 
and the Great Stone Face. 


Credits Earned 

Students taking the course 
may earn six credits; three 
in geography and three in 
literature. The first week of 
the summer session will be 
devoted to orientation, on 
campus. Following the three 
week bus trip the students 
will spend the last two weeks 
on campus during which 
time they will complete field 
reports under the guidance 
of the field trip instructors. 

Reservations will be made 
for 26 students. The group 
will travel in the college bus. 


Smith Chosen President 
Of NVAA at Miami, Fla. 


Jess S. Smith, vocational 
agriculture instructor in the 
Lake Geneva High School 
since 1938, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Voca- 
tional Agriculture Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting 
held in Miami, Fla., Nov. 
27-Dec. 3. The Association 
has a membership of about 
20,000. Mr. Smith has been 
on the national board of di- 
rectors of the national or- 
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ganization and has been its 


treasurer for the past three 
years. His impressive record 
of service to his school, com- 
munity, and profession in- 
cludes the presidency of the 
Wisconsin Vocational Agri- 
culture Association and mem- 
bership on the Welfare Com- 
mittee of the WEA. At pres- 
ent he is a member of the 
legislative committee of the 
WVAA. 

Mr. Smith is on the board 
of directors of the Wiscon- 
sin State Fair Association 
and has served that organi- 
zation in various capacities 
for 13 years. He has helped 
organize the Geneva area 
branch of the Southeastern 
Wisconsin Breeders Co-op 
and has been active in the 
Lions Club, Chamber of 
Commerce, and Safety Coun- 
cil. 


Our Omission 


We regret that the name 
of L. G. Stone, president of 
the River Falls STC Local 
of the WEA, was omitted 
from the list of presidents of 
local associations published 
in the December Journal. 
Please add the name of Mr. 
Stone to the original list. 


Watson Explains Plans 
For State Legislation 


State Supt. Watson has 
innounced a series of eve- 
ning meetings during Janu- 
ary for school administra- 
tors, school boards, and 
county committees to explain 





the legislative program of 
the State Department. For 
the convenience of school 


officials the meetings will be 
held throughout the state. 
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Library @ Recorders @ Public Address 
@ Everything Photographic. 
Guaranteed Repair Service. 





For all your Audio Vis- 
val Aids © Projectors 
Filmstrips @ Film Rental 












840-44 N. Plankinton Ave., 
Milwaukee 





Geometry, Rev. Ed. 
applications. Solid Geometry, 


ematics, Book One 


GINN AND 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue 


Mr. Ellis N. Robinson, 


— 2 





MATHEMATICS FOR 
EVERY USE 


Welchons-Krickenberger: Algebra, Book One, Elementary 
Course; Algebra, Book Two, Second Course Complete 
Popular new algebras by two experienced and active high- 
school teachers. Book One is a simple, concise presentation, 
with much drill and many practical problems. Book Two 
stresses the use of algebra, relationships of numbers, problem 
solving, and reviews elementary algebra. 
Welchons-Krickenberger: Plane Geometry, Revised Edition; 
Solid Geometry, Revised Edition 

Practical modern geometries for high schools with special 
methods for helping pupils to hurdle hard spots. Plane 
is notable for its clarity and many 


training in space perception, reasoning, fundamental relations. 


Betz-Miller-Miller-Mitchell-Taylor: Everyday General Math- 


Thorough instruction in arithmetic, informal geometry, and 
simple algebra. Much material on consumer aspects. Excellent 
review and testing program. Well illustrated. 
Potter-Dunn-Allen-Goldthwaite: Mathematics to Use| 

A new mathematics for non-academic pupils which emphasizes 
meaning, teaches all new processes in short, explicit steps, 
includes comprehensive drill on arithmetical fundamentals. 


Represented by 


Mr. Frank T. Moran, 810 Huron Hill, Madison 5 
608 E t., Mad 


Mr. Lew W. Weisel, 8000 Links Way, Milwaukee 11 


Rev. Ed. includes systematic 


COMPANY 


Chicago 16 
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= Filmstrips 
Slidesets 


Don't let your film Ww. grow stale, Select 
new filmstrips and Slidesets regularly. The 
list below describes some of the latest titles 
now available. 

The Story of Abraham Lincoln 


(In color) 
(35 frames) 





“Honest Abe's'' rise from cabin to White House — 
his struggles and victories—his grief and happi- 
ness—all are vividly shown in colorful illustrations 
(captioned) in this new S.V.E. filmstrip. 

No. A246-6, In color . . . $5.00 


The Story of George Washington 


(In color) 
(28 frames} 





A dramatic visual presentation on the life of ‘'The 
Father of Our Country.'' Beautiful illustrations 
(captioned) show the-early years of Washington, 
his private life, army life and as the first President. 

No. A246-5, In color . . . $5.00 


Shrines and Symbols 


of American Democracy 
(S.V.E. Color Slideset) 


10 beautiful color slides — Lincoln Memorial, 
Statue of Liberty, etc. —each shows a subject or 
event cicsely associated with American History. 

No. VU3H, complete set with manual... $5.00 


SAFETY AND FIRST AID 


The Basic First Aid Series 
(16 black and white — 3 in color) (Silent or sound) 


A new filmstrip series visualizes a complete first 

aid course suitable for all groups. Produced by 

Crawley Films for Canada's famed St. John's 
Ambulance Corps. 

No. A217S, Complete set (19 filmstrips) 

silent . . . manual $74.50 

No. Al!7RS, Complete set (19 filmstrips) 

sound—33/; 8.P.M. $149.50 


These Untrained Tongues 
(In color) (50 frames, average) 


A new series of 3 filmstrips with manual on speech 
defects. A ‘‘must'’ for teachers, clinical workers 
and parents. Produced with Creative Graphics — 
U. of Denver. 

No. Al57S, complete set with manual . . . $19.50 


To order the above material and for 
a complete listing of titles in The 
World's Largest Library of filmstrips 
and slidesets, see your exclusive 

i $.V.E. Audio-Visual Dealer-Distriburor 

“sD g in Wisconsin — PHOTOART VISUAL 
SERVICE, 840-44 N. Plankinton, 
Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 


Dept. SE2-25 


ele i38 Gite) Saab ity \ ie ieltler Wile), ial, [en 


A Business Corporation 





1345 Diversey Parkwoy, Chicago, Illinois 
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These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available through 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction or 
other film rental libraries or may be 
purchased from your audio-visual spe- 
cialists. 





Introduction to Chemistry (Sound; 10 
min.; $1.75 T; Use: Chem., S; Gen. 
Sci., J; Guid., J, S) 

Defines the subject of chemistry, ex- 
plains its services to mankind, and in- 
troduces its study. Illustrates the con- 
cept of elements and their chief classi- 
fications as metals and. non-metals. 
Shows the distinction between mix- 
tures and compounds and the forma- 
tion of bases, acids, and salts. Points 
up the many ways in which chemistry 
serves mankind through development 
of new compounds, industrial proc- 
esses, and medicines. (Coronet) 


It Takes All Kinds (Sound; 20 min.; 
$3.00 T; Use: Guid., S, C; Psych., 
C; Soc. Probs., S; Sociol., C; Clubs, 
A) 

Emphasizes the need for congenial- 
ity and acceptance of personalities as 
a basis for successful marriage and 
ways of discovering personality traits. 
Shows reactions to an identical tense 
situation by several types of person- 
alities such as the “executive” type, 
the helpless one, the worrier, and the 
“competent” girl. Pictures the same 
young people in situations involving 
the opposite sex so that personality 
traits already demonstrated can be 
judged in terms of mate selection and 
probabilities of success in marriage. 
(McGraw-Hill) 


Keep up With Your Studies (Sound; 
10 min.; $1.75; Use: Guid., J, S; 
Clubs, J) 

Describes the typical problem of a 
student behind in his studies because 
of poor study habits. Shows by ex- 
ample what he needs to do to improve 
his study efforts and thus have more 
time for recreation. Stresses the fol- 
lowing study rules: study each subject 
every day; record each assignment; 
plan study time for all subjects; get 
ready to work; then study. (Coronet) 


Stepping Along With Television 
(Sound; 11 min.; $.50 GI; Use: Gen. 
Sct., J; Phys. Edue., S, C; Physics, 
S, C; Soc. St., J; Clubs, J, A) 
Traces a television program from its 


receiving set in Waukesha, Wis. Shows 
a ballet in progress at the studio with 
television cameras picking it up. Pic- 
tures the master control room and 
progress of the program by coaxial 
cable to Chicago and by radio relay to 
Milwaukee where a telecast station 
sends it over the air to surrounding 
communities. (Bell Telephone) 


Speech: Platform Posture and Appear- 
ance (Sound; 10 min.; $1.75 T; Use: 
Eng., J, S, C; Speech, S, C; Clubs, 
A) 

Emphasizes importance of good plat- 
form posture and good appearance in 
effective speaking and demonstrates 
how they can be achieved. Shows that 
what the audience sees will have a 
decided effect on what they hear. 
Stresses value to the speaker of such 
appearance factors as _ well-shined 
shoes, clean shirt, well-pressed suit, 
and above all a good posture. Shows 
importance of balance to posture and 
how to assume a balanced position on 
the platform. (YA) 


Gas for Home and Industry (Sound; 
16 min.; $2.50 T; Use: Conserv., I, 
J; Gen. Sci., J; Geog., S; Soc. Probs., 
S; Soc. St., I, J; Clube, J,.A) 
Describes vividly the production and 

use of gas for fuel in homes and indus- 
tries of the modern world. Pictures the 
“gas-light” age of the last century. 
Shows processes involved in production 
of coke-oven gas, carbureted water gas, 
and oil gas. Shows sources, types, and 
methods of handling natural gas in- 
cluding location of wells, treatment of 
wet and dry gas, construction and op- 
eration of pipe lines. Discusses gas 
supply and efforts towards conserva- 
tion through research, invention, and 
education of consumer. (EF'B) 


March of the Movies (Sound; 20 min.; 
$2.00 GI; Use: Eng., S, C; Guid., S, 
C; Soc. Probs., S; Soc. St., J; U. 8. 
Hist, S, C; Clubs, J, A) 

Presents in kaleidoscopic review the 
development of the motion picture 
from the days of Edison’s Great Train 
Robbery to such modern high-standard 
films as Henry V and Shoeshine. Shows 
excerpts from high spots of silent 
movies of Pickford, Chaplin, Valentino, 
Fairbanks, Garbo and Gilbert and the 
sound film Jazz Singer. Stresses in- 
tricacy of the film industry and honest 
attempts being made to serve the pub- 
lie with worthwhile and _ significant 
films. (MOT) 
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English and Continental 
Literature 


This book is an integral part of the 
literature series Cultural Growth 
through Reading — Literature — Speech. 
It is designed to meet all the needs 
of a basic text for that year in the 
high school in which the literature of 
England is studied, and to represent 
examples of Continental literature. 
The first seven sections build up a 
chronology of the literature of Eng- 





Make spelling a full 
partner in the classroom 


POWER 


THROUGH 
SPELLING 


by Lillian E. Billington 
Grades 2-8 





A program unique for 
its use of the ‘‘spread- 
of-meaning” ... by 
which variant meanings 
* are taught over several 
t grades as they become 
|. important for the child 
in his other studies. 
Spelling skill is thus 
strengthened, while the 
child's effective and 
immediately useful vo- 
cabulary is being ex- 
panded. 
Workbook and 

Clothbound editions. 
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land and the last section presents a 
panoramic view of the literature of 
Continental Europe, emphasizing chief 
writers and principal trends. Preced- 
ing each chapter is an account of the 
historical, sociological, economic, and 
literary background of the period or 
the culture to be studied. 
Laidlaw Brothers $3.20 


Elementary-school Student 
Teaching 


Raleigh Schorling and G. Max 
Wingo, both members of the faculty 
of the School of Education, University 
of Michigan, have written Elementary- 
school Student Teaching specifically 
for elementary teachers. Although 
some of the material was used in Stu- 
dent Teaching published in 1949 which 
was prepared for secondary teachers 
much of it is new. There are two new 
chapters, one on child growth and de- 
velopment and the other on the curric- 
ulum of the elementary school. Not 
only does the book have an abundance 
of sound suggestions for successful 
teaching for beginning teachers but it 
is also a veritable storehouse of ideas 
for inservice training. The concluding 
chapter is on professional growth and 
personal .advancement. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine. $3.75 
Making Reading Easy 

This is the latest publication in the 
Readiness Series prepared by Clarence 
R. Stone. It contains materials care- 
fully graded to suit the child who has 
attained the primer level of reading 
and needs further preparation for 
facility in reading first-reader mate- 
rial. 


Webster Publishing Co. $.40 


















































“Hello, Elsie? . . . How about a soda at 
Peavey’s drug store... Oh yes... and 
bring your homework along.” 





Neighborhood Stories 


Atwood and Thomas have written an 
interesting and informal home geog- 
raphy for young pupils. How we ob- 
tain our food, clothing, shelter, fuel, 
and our means of transportation is 
told in the form of lively stories. Since 
pupils like the stories of long ago each 
section begins with an account of early 
man and how he used things from the 


PROSE AND POETRY 


LITERATURE SERIES 





PROSE AND POETRY, The Emerald Book 3 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Sunshine Book 4 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Blue Sky Book 5 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Firelight Book 6 
PROSE AND POETRY, Journeys 7 
PROSE AND POETRY, Adventures 8 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment 9 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation 10 
PROSE AND POETRY of America i} 
PROSE AND POETRY of England 12 
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earth to make a living and then shows 
how man of the 20th century uses the 
products of nature to make a better 
living. Numerous pictures and draw- 
ings help to tell an interesting story 
of living. 

Ginn & Co. 


Animal Story Books 


Shadow the Cat and The Little Crow 
are stories for beginning readers by 
Edith Oswald and Mary A. Reed. Both 
books tell the story in color pictures 
with a few words for each picture. 

D. C. Heath & Co. $.40 


Health in the Elementary School 


Health in the Elementary School is 
the title of the 29th Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary Schoo! 
Principals of the NEA. Each of the 
ten chapters is divided into several 
phases of health in the elementary 
school and each section has been pre- 
pared by an individual with practical 
experience. W. Carman Lucus, prin- 
cipal of the Lee School, Milwaukee, is 
the author of the section on Health for 
Staff Members. 

National Education Association 
$3.00 


Geometry, Meaning and Mastery 
Samuel Welkowitz, Harry Sitomer, 
and Daniel W. Snader have incorpo- 
rated in Geometry, Meaning and Mas- 
tery what they believe to be the best 
of the new suggestions without sacri- 
ficing the valuable methods learned 
from centuries of teaching geometry. 
Introducing each ‘chapter is a section 
reminding the student of the useful- 
ness of the subject. 
The John C. Winston Ca, $2.24 
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For Sure! 


Judge: “Im going to let you walk 
out of this Court Room free if you 
promise to avoid bad company.” 

“Mac”: “Thanks, your honor. You'll 
never see me here again.” 


A Matter of Opinion 

Teen-age daughter (as the radio 
ground out the final notes of the latest 
swinghit): “Did you ever hear any- 
thing so wonderful?” 

Father: “Only once, when a truck 
loaded with empty milk cans hit a 
freight car filled with live ducks.” 


Could Be 

Checking the cash register tape for 
a new salesgirl, the cashier of a de- 
partment store was puzzled by the un- 
usually large number of “no sale” re- 
cordings. He asked her about it. 
“Well,” she explained, “every time I 
had a customer to whom I didn’t make 
a sale I pushed that ‘no sale’ button. 
Isn’t that what it’s for?” 


40 


A Real Shock 


A fellow on the bus gave his seat to 
a lady, and she fainted; when she re- 
covered she thanked him—then he 
fainted. 


A Choice of Direction 


A passenger aboard a_ steamboat 
asked the Captain why they had 
stopped in midstream. 

“The fog is so thick that we can’t 
see to proceed up river,” replied the 
Captain. 

“But Captain,” the passenger per- 
sisted, looking skyward, “I can see the 
stars.” 

“Yes, Madam,” he replied patiently. 
“But unless the boilers bust, that ain’t 
the way we’re goin’.” 


YOURS for the asking 





Advertisers in this issue have mate- 
rials, products, or services that can be 
useful to you. For fastest service, write 
to advertisers directly, and please men- 
tion this publication. For convenience 
in ordering, use the coupon below. 
48b Named Passenger Trains—a 24- 

page. list of railroad passenger 
trains in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico which are iden- 
tified by names. Gives points of 
origin and destination for each 
train, railroad or railroads over 
which it operates, and the types 
of motive power. Suitable for so- 
cial studies and business classes. 
“xtra copies available for free 
classroom distribution. (Associa- 
tion of American Railroads) 

The Music America Loves Best 
Record Catalog—a 240-page cata- 
log of the finest music performed 
by the world’s greatest artists on 
RCA Victor Records. (Radio Cor- 
poration of America) 

Leaflet, “Setting Up Your Audio- 
Visual Education Program”, de- 
scribes a new, easy-to-use hand- 
book prepared by the Audio-Visual 
Education Department of Califor- 
nia that may be ordered through 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
Tersely written and cleverly illus- 
trated, the handbook is an excel- 
lent guide for any one concerned 
with audio-visual education. 
King Coal Quiz—a fascinating 
new booklet which gives some sur- 
prising information on the coal in- 
dustry and its relation to other in- 
dustries. (Bitwminous Coal Insti- 
tute) 

See All the World Here in Amer- 
ica—Greyhound’s newest wall 
mural. 8 feet long. Lithographed 
in full color. Shows 9 outstanding 
beautiful spots in America com- 
pared with similar spots in other 
parts of the world. Includes 4 les- 
son topics. One to a_ teacher. 
(Greyhound Lines) 

Catalog No. 225—features a com- 
plete line of folding tables, includ- 
ing cafeteria and kindergarten 
tables. (The Monroe Company) 
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